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THE DEVELOPMENT OF DERBYISM. 


HE development of Derbyism has been going on in ac- 
cordance, as German philosophers would say, with its 
fundamental idea—which is, in this case, simply the absence 
of any idea at all. Given the remains of a party of re- 
action long after the reaction is exhausted, with a medley 
assortment of leaders more or less advanced, according to 
their several characters and connexions, towards the adop- 
tion of those principles of progress which they perceive to 
be necessary for holding office in an advancing nation—and 
you have the key to all these singular phenomena, and may 
regard them without perplexity, much more without emo- 
tion. The discord of these atoms is but seeming. Their 
movements are really governed by a harmonious law—the 
law which obliges Tories to become, or pretend to become, 
Liberals, if they are ambitious of governing a Liberal 
nation, Still there is a scientific interest in tracing the 
beautiful modifications of the law in the cases of the dif- 
ferent individuals. It is like tracing the varieties of crystal- 
lization, or the diversities of form in the snow flakes. 

Sir Joun Paxrneton affects.to put “party” behind him, 
well remembering, no. doubt, Mr. Disraz.i’s solemn apo- 
phthegm about the House of Cominons—“ This is a House of 
“party; and if it were not a House of party, it would cease 
“to exist.” Sir Joun would be simply a great statesman, a 
large-minded and impartial ruler of the whole people, and 
would achieve, with greater capacities, that which the Duke of 
Weuinctoy and Sir Rosert Pern were overturned in 
attempting. So it would be quite out of place to ask him 
for any definite views or principles—definite views or prin- 
ciples must inevitably have something of a “ party” character. 
Mr. Hentey is a thorough chip of the old Conservative 
block. He has refused altogether to be turned into an Indo- 
Caucasian Jacobite or a Bolingbrokian Arab. All he can 
do, therefore, is to say that he is the same as he was last time, 
and to keep his Conservatism as quiet as he can, though it is 
unpossible for him, with all his discretion, to subdue the sharp 
anti-Pakingtonian outline of his political physiognomy. 
Lord Joun Manners is “a rational Tory”—giving the 

rational” to the utilitarian present, the “ Tory” to the 
tomantic past. The astuteness of the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
as usual, mars his discretion, and his patriot yearnings 
for an unlimited extension of the suffrage may help to 
hang the Derby Government as his tears helped to hang 
Tawett. He was much better on the subject of Law 
Reform—particularly when, in the midst of justice, he 
Temembered the attorneys, and while promising the negroes 
that they should all escape the sharks, promised the sharks. 
that there should be more negroes for them than-ever. Lord 

ANLEY is somewhat in the position of those singular theo- 
logians who, holding their creed by an effort of pure will, 
and feeling that no intellectual arguments can touch that 
ground of belief, allow their intellects to revel freely in the 
abyss of doubt. Attached to Derbyism by the bond of con- 
Sanguinity alone, and knowing that this bond is independent 
of all political connexions, he fairly throws Conservatism to 


the winds, and makes a thorough-going and really admirable 
Liberal speech. General Peet has found a loophole in the 
theory that the caution of reactionary governments makes 
them the surest instruments of progress. We should not have 
been sorry, as a matter of feeling, to see in the GENERAL’s speech 
some statement of the public necessity which obliges him to 
league with men who pursued, and through their writings 
still pursue, the character of his illustrious brother, not with 
political hostility, which it is patriotic to forgive and forget, 
but with the foulest personal slander. The subordinate mem- 
bers of the Government generally praise Lord Dersy, and 
grin, discreetly eschewing shibboleths of all kinds. Such of 
them as are returned “ free of pledges” by the “ generous” 
electors of pocket boroughs deeply appreciate the advantage 
of their light and disencumbered state. Mr. Wa pote 
through the courtesies of an academical constituency is ex- 
empted from the necessity of accounting for himself. So, 
of course, are the members of the Cabinet in the House 
of Lords, and we have not the advantage of hearing how 
Lord Satisuury means to administer the essentially Liberal 
department of national education. 

The most important of all the manifestoes—that of Mr. 
DisraELI—will probably be regarded by his anxious friends as 
rather characterized by elation than discretion. It abounded 
in that personal sycophancy towards the French Emperor 
which is an entirely different thing from international amity, 
and which is the real sourceof allour embarrassment. But this 
sycophancy was happily combined with an insinuation that the 
reason why our bosom friend abstains from a piratical inva- 
sion of this country is, that he, being a highly informed 
Prince, must know the strength of our fleet andarmy. This, 
by the way, was an awkward plagiarism from an adroit 
passage in the speech of Lord Dersy. The “Counts” of 
the French ministry were made the subject of a direct and 
very galling insult, though, according to the speaker's own 
account of the intermittent action of the Imperial Pro- 
vidence, it is with the “Counts” alone that our Ministers 
will generally be left to deal. This is the way in 

which all “misunderstanding” is to be obviated for the 
future. At the same time, occasion was judiciously 
taken to rub a little saline stimulant into the closing wound 
of Russia. A great part of the remainder of the speech was 
devoted to the reproduction of an historic fancy about the 
Reform Bill of 1832, which is a good instance of the way in 
which historic fancies are engendered. The line of disfran- 
chisement in that Bill was drawn, it seems, by its Whig 
framers so as rather to favour the Whig as against the Tory 
rotten boroughs. This secondary circumstance, which an 
historian of the period would scarcely deem worth notice, is 
exaggerated and dwelt upon till it is made to appear the 
whole essence and entire account of a revolution of the first 
magnitude, and one demanded, if ever a revolution was, by 
the whole people. By an exactly analogous process, certain 
imaginative writers of history seize upon a secondary and 
neglected point in a historical character—that of Henry VIII. 

for example, or TrseR1us—and magnify it till they seem to 
themselves, and to the more impressible among their readers, 

to obtain a complete reversal of the established and essen- 
tially true conception of the character in question. It 
did not occur to Mr. Disragwt that among the chief 
conspirators in this detestable Whig job, which must 

have amounted to nothing less than the foulest conspiracy 

against a deluded nation, was the Prime Minister under 

whom he has at present the honour to serve. He did 

mention, however, that Lord OHN 

first to pro a + change in the arrangement w. is 

alleged a ye a devised for the covert benefit of that 

statesman’s particular connexion —a step whereby Lord Joun 
RussELL unconsciously released the sensitive moral nature of 


Mr. Disrazut from a pledge of finality made on his behalf 
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by his loved and trusted sponsor, Sir Roserr Pest, and thus 
brought his terrible presence once more into the field against 
Reform. Another historic fancy—the connexion of the 
Sepoy mutiny with the rejection of Mr. Disrag.i’s Budget, 
and the consequent fall of the Derpy Government in 1852— 
was too much even for Buckinghamshire to hear without 
laughing. The rejection of that Budget will be felt and 
lamented by sorrowing humanity till the trump of Doom. 
Mr. DisrakEvi cannot think of it without calling the Liberal 
party “a combination of factions,” and its leaders “political 
“intriguers.” Marry come up ! as the abigails say in Fielding. 
Sir Joun Paxkrinoton does not degenerate into these petty 
recriminations. His mind is of an ampler and serener kind, 
and in virtue of that amplitude and serenity we predict that 
he will one day be master of the situation. 

This is not a case of men holding great principles in 
common, but differing, as all independent minds must differ, 
as to the mode and rate of carrying those principles into 
effect, and therefore obliged to compromise for the purpose 
of common action. It is a set of men overtaken, with a few 
remnants of principle about them, by a sudden visitation of 
Providence calling them to office, and trying to shuffle off 
those remnants as fast as they can. The Derbyites are not 
a party, but a “ connexion,” like the great privateering con- 
nexions in the old NewcasTLe and GRENVILLE days. We 
don’t know that there is anything very shocking or disastrous 
in having the Government in the hands of a connexion for 
a short time instead of a party. Indeed, these Derbyite 
interludes between narrow and broad Liberal Administra- 
tions are becoming such regular things, that historical 
philosophers will soon be erecting their occurrence into 
a law. The new Ministry will, we hope, give us at least 
a better India Bill than Lord Patmerstoy. Their com- 
parative freshness, and their desire to please, are leading 
them to bring some good new men forward as subordinates, 
who may hereafter play a useful part. They will probably do 
their best to make up for their general legislative deficiencies 
by distinguishing themselves in law reform. Ministerial 
responsibility has evidently at once sent Mr. Drsrag.i’s 
paper currency clap-trap back to that patriot’s repertory of 
Opposition “ properties.” There are some symptoms of a 
tendency to adopt, as a desperate card, a scheme of Parlia- 
mentary reform which would lead to a most dangerous 
agitation, and unite in opposition to it all the moderate men 
of every connexion. But this stands over to “next session ;” 
and before next session the dissensions of the Liberal majority 
will have been composed, the ordinary laws of Parliamentary 
Government will have resumed theirsway, and we shall again 
have a Ministry united in their principles, representing a 
majority of the nation, and capable of conducting legislation 
by their command over the House of Commons. Meanwhile 
the Derbyite Government will probably do a little good, and, 
as far as the interests of the nation are concerned, it will do 
no sort of harm. 


HOW TO PUT DOWN ORSINIS. 


Y the time this reaches our readers, Onrstnt will in all 
probability have paid the forfeit of his offence. What- 
ever hesitation may have existed in other minds, the man 
himself had nobleness enough left in him to know that he 
ought to die. To say nothing of his unsuccessful attempt on 
the life of the Emprror, he had on his head the blood 
of at least ten innocent persons, and possibly of more. 
Of course he did not intend to kill these persons, nor was it 
cowardice, but the impossibility of getting at the Emprror, 
that led him to use the hand-grenade instead of the 
dagger. But he had innocent blood on his head, and he felt, 
and through the lips of his eloquent advocate expressed, 
that necessity of expiation which is the real sanction of 
capital punishment in the eyes of those who feel the 
value of a human soul. To class Orstn1 with Rusu, Pater, 
and CourvorsiErR, would argue a total ignorance of human 
nature. None of those wretches can be conceived to have been 
capable of self-devotion, even of the most perverted kind, or 
of enthusiasm, however dark and sanguinary, about a public 
object. The greatest master of human nature knew how to 
discriminate between the nature of an Iago or even a Mac- 
seTu, and that of a Brutus. Pierre, Rupio, and Gomez 
approach much nearer to the Rusu or Courvorsier type; 
though it would be more correct to say that they are abject 
brutes, robbed of every human feeling by degradation and 
misery, than criminals of the high diabolical kind. In Prerrr 
alone, the stipulation of two shillings a-week for his wife shows 


a lingering touch of humanity, and reminds us of Shylock’s 
allusion to the beloved Leau of his youth. At the side of these 
three mean and craven ruffians, OrstNn1 stands like the guil; 
Constance at the side ofthe recreant monk before the consis. 
tory of Holy Isle. His crime was great—his doom is a mogt 
just one. It will be the just doom of all who presume to follow 
in his steps, taking into their own lawless hands the vengeance 
reserved to itself by that Divine Justice which already begins 
to cast its shadow over the scene. But the calm observer of 
events will remember that this is but one passage in a long 
drama of horrors, and will cut short his execrations to pray 
that the Ruler of events may soon close this train of violence 
and bloodshed, and restore the reign of freedom, goodwill, and 
mutual confidence between man and man. 

We are not at all surprised to learn, on good authority, 
that this sanguinary fanatic has already become an object of 
sentimental interest to high society in Paris, and even, it 
would appear, to the Imperial Court. The publication in the 
Moniteur of his advocate’s speech, and still more of his own 
appeal to the Emperor as the hereditary liberator of Italy, 
seem even like an intention to respond to his aspirations, 
and are accordingly resented by the diplomatic circle. And 
now let us ask, if these are the feelings entertained about 
Orsini by the very society at which his blow was aimed, 
what chance have we of preventing the appearance of other 
candidates for his lurid glory by Conspiracy Bills, or 
by an expression, however loud and sincere, of the national 
horror of assassination? Here is the difficulty of the 
case. It is impossible to divest such an example as that 
of Orsint of a kind of terrible attraction, especially to 
ill-regulated French and Italian minds. These men, though 
they sojourn among us, are not of us. They remain un- 
affected by the morality of a Christian nation, which feels 
to its heart’s core that the heathen doctrine of tyrannicide is 
utterly alien to the Christian view ofthe world. They have 
never seen Christianity, except in the form of a priesthood 


‘unworthy of the name, which leagues with the oppressor 


against the oppressed, and places, for a vile reward, the 
spiritual sword in the hand of temporal injustice, 
They are heathens, and know heathen morality alone, 
Preach to them as you will, denounce them as you 
will, they think your Gop and your moral laws are 
those of the powers that be, and dream of the time when 
your domination shall be overpast, and when liberated 
nations shall lay the wreath of gratitude on their graves. 
We appeal to the present sentiments of Imperial society, and 
to the present conduct of the French Government, for proof of 
the fact that tyrannicide is to the natural feelings of man 
an object of far less loathing, and therefore a far more 
difficult thing for us to put down, than ordinary murder. 
Self-hatred and the hatred of mankind are the real pains of 
hanging. Asto mere death, “revenge triumphs over it; love 
“slights it; honour aspireth toit ; grief fleeth toit.”. An Orsma 
rushes to it as to the gate of immortality. The nursling of 


Roman and Austrian tyranny, he has long been familiar with | 


all the forms of danger, and learnt to scorn them all. He dries 
fulminating mercury before the fire, with watch and thermo- 
meter in hand, to save the delay of a safer process. A hunted 
and homeless exile from his boyhood, bandied from oppressor 
to oppressor, from dungeon to dungeon, what is life to him that 
he should fear to die? Even _ will brave death for 
a little food and money, and a small pension to his wife 
The French law tricks out the death of a parricide with all 
the paraphernalia of terror—veiled head, bare feet, white 
shirt over the clothes—and yet in the face of it these men 
perpetrate their crime there. What terrors of our law will 
deter them from conceiving it here? We might almost 
as well be called upon to keep disease out of the Tuileries, 
and save its inhabitants from the approach of natural death. 
It is right—and this journal was the first to say so—that 
our law should be made clear against conspiracies of this 
kind, not only as a preventive measure (in which respect 
we fear the effect will be very inconsiderable), but as # 
distinct declaration to refugees, and to Europe, of the 
moral sentiment of this nation. Domiciliary visits 
arrests upon suspicion are things which it is not in our 
power, without a total subversion of our national character, 
to grant. But the true way to og down Orsinis is not to 
multiply spies or penal laws. ere is no spy that cau 
penetrate an Italian’s heart—there is no law that can 
between an Italian and his revenge. Governments must 
look to the source of the mischief. It is 7g the thrones 
violence and oppression that the perils of conspiracy 
assassination ie Tt is under the evil shadow of such 
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thrones that gentle and enthusiastic natures are turned into 
murderers. Let in the air of freedom, and the sun of happy 
‘ations and affections, and these deadly weeds will disap- 
from the soil, and more wholesome things will grow in 
their place. In England, the brooding and visionary Orstx1 
‘cht have been fostered into a hero, We are constantly 
told that there is a multitude of men “ whose creed is anarchy 
and blood.” Are these men English, or American, or Swiss, or 
Sardinian, or Belgian, or citizens of any free country, or even of 
any despotism which respects the rights and personal liberties 
of its subjects ? What is the use of calling upon us to extir- 
this evil? Can we heal a hated dominion of its leprosy, 
or relieve tyranny of the terrible shadow that has dogged its 
steps since history began? Can we allay the vengeance which 
is being engendered in thousands of French hearts by a 
Government which is at this moment shipping off multitudes, 
without crime or trial, to die a lingering death in the swamps 


‘ of Lambesa or Cayenne? What we can do to diminish the 
_ aumber of conspirators, and preserve the life of the Emprror, 


weare doing. Weare receiving these outcasts in a safe and not 

thizing home, and applying to their ulcerated hearts 
something of the balm of humanity and justice. We are 
trying to teach them that all their kind are not their enemies, 
and there is no other way of teaching them not to be the 
enemies of their kind. But this a Revolutionary Govern- 
ment will not endure. It will be satisfied with nothing less 
than a world-wide persecution of the “ Revolutionary” party. 
It will have us join in driving its opponents to utter despair ; 
and then it will revile and perhaps attack us because it has 
to deal with desperate men. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BRAHMINISM. 


BOUT four years ago there was a sort of sham insurree- 
tion against the British aristocracy. Hurled—not 
without some precipitation on its own part—into a war which 
no political signs had presaged, and forgetful of the murmurs 
against taxation by which it had prevented the improvement 
of its military establishments, the country woke suddenly to 
the conviction that its affairs had been mismanaged, and 
that the fault did not lie with itself. As tidings of disaster 
flowed in from the theatre of war, there rose a shrill ery from 
the Times that Englishmen were aliens in the land which 
belonged to them, shut out from public employment by the 
all-engrossing covetousness of an incapable oligarchy. A 
movementimmediately commenced—and anextremely popular 
one—which differed in some remarkable particulars from 
ordinary disturbances of English feeling. It was especially 
characterized by the absence of any political disaffection to 
the dominant class. It was not a Radical nor even a Liberal 
movement. For once in a way, it was recognised that 
political tact and ability cannot be created at the pleasure of 
the people; nobody proposed to degrade the aristocracy 
from the empire which it exercises in our legislative 
assemblies; but a cloud of censors urged that it ought 
to suffer the natural penalty for its administrative mis- 
carriage. Nepotism, the characteristic vice of oligarchies, 
was said to have paralysed its powers of managément; 
and the public offices were alleged to be filled with its 
connexions and dependents, holding their posts, not by 
the tenure of fitness or efficiency, but as benefices con- 
ferred on them by the grace and favour of the ruling caste. 
A thousand voices clamoured that the proper remedy for 
this administrative catalepsy was the transfusion of blood 
into Downing-street from a more vigorous circulation. 
England, we were daily told, had grown great and rich, 
respected and prosperous, precisely because the middle 
classes were perpetually, and in multitudes, doing that which 
the privileged minority had failed in accomplishing. Com- 
mercial enterprise had no Balaklava. The Government was 
the only firm which broke systematically. Undertakings as 
difficult as the victualling and clothing of the Crimean army 
Were carried through every month by untitled merchants ; so 
that it became a simple and obvious suggestion that those 
who succeeded in everything should be substituted in place 
of those who had been beaten by a great emergency. “The 
lic Departments for commercial men” was the watch- 
word of the Administrative Reformers, and the key-note, 
Proeh three months of consistency, of the articles in the 
The echoes of that agitation still vibrate faintly about us. 
_Public jokers still joke at Lord CarpicaN, and our 
public journalists still rail at General Pret. But if students 
required one more proof of the perdurableness of 


aristocracies, it would be furnished by the conduct of the 
men and the newspapers whose hollow hysterics threatened 
the English nobility in 1854. Not only has the aristocracy 
retained every atom of its former influence in the adminis- 
trative system, but it has just now the willing and even 
noisy assistance of the agitators who denounced it, in expel- 
ling English merchants from the sole department of Govern- 
ment in which English merchants had any part. That the 
Times and Mr. Rorsvuck should have been wishing Lord 
Patmerston “ God speed” in his attempt to destroy the East 
India Company, is matter for Diogenes to moralize on in 
his tub. Nothing can be more certain than that the one 
feature which distinguished the India House from every 
other public department was always its connexion with the 
world of business. It contained much special knowledge of 
India ; but special knowledge of the work to be done was 
not wanting in the offices of Downing-street. The element 
which really made the India House unlike every other 
department of State, was the group of merchants who sat in 
the Court of Directors. There, and there only, was the 
organization for which the Administrative Reformers pined. 
There was the ideal of the Drury Lane platform bodied forth 
in substantial reality. And now the East India Company is 
to be dissolved, not. because it is unsuccessful, but because it 
is mercantile. Strangely enough, the very men whose hands 
are lifted to destroy it, admit the whole case of the Admi- 
nistrative Reformers. They allow that this “anomalous” 
department, in which commercial skill has equal parts with 
official experience, is chargeable with no sort of short-coming ; 
and (what is especially remarkable) they volunteer the 
acknowledgment at a time when India has been overtaken 
by a calamity at least as frightful as the sickness and starva- 
tion of the Crimean winter. Lord Paumerston expressly said 
that he found no fault with the Court of Directors, and he 
stated, with equal clearness, that he intended to abolish them 
because their character was commercial. Merchants and 
their like, he said, were only fit to administer a desert like 
the Hudson’s Bay Territory. No sugared rhetoric, no com- 
plimentary digressions, qualified the ex-PRemIEr’s contemp- 
tuous tirade against vulgar men of business. It speaks 
volumes for the aristocratic composition of the House of 
Commons, that it listened, without flinching, to that extre- 
mity of disdainful arrogance. So may the courtiers of the 
(Eil-de-Beuf have spoken of a farmer-general who had been 
promoted to the administration of a Province. So may a 
Due et Pair have criticised the French East India Company, 
and sneered at the notion that a bustling roturier, like 
Duptetrx, should have dared to think of founding an Empire. 

The spirit displayed in the attempt to withdraw from the 
commercial classes their only direct share in the English 
Government has not been sufficiently remarked upon. The 
battle of the non-commercial part of the middle class has 
been fought gallantly enough, and the civil and military ser- 
vices, in India itself, have been tolerably well secured against 
Whig nepotism. Few, however, have remembered that, in 
closing the Home Government of India against men of 
business, the aristocracy has more than revenged itself for 
the outcry which swelled against it four years ago. In the 
extravagances of that unlucky movement we at least were 
not accomplices. This Journal, at all events, has not been 
chary of admissions that the aristocracy has in the main 
administered ably and honestly the departments confided to 
its management. We, however, who refused to call ourselves 
Administrative Reformers, are startled by an aggression so 
bold, so uncalled-for, and so arrogant, as the destruction of 
the East India Company. The matter is one which may 
fairly be treated as a question of classes. If there were 
any general assumption that India had been misgoverned, 
there would be a colourable pretext for the transfer 
of Indian authority from one order of the community 
to another. But, except Sir Joun Paxrveron, no living 
being believes in Indian misgovernment, and the slayers 
of the Company have not a word to say against it, ex- 
cept that it is “anomalous’—in other words, that it is 
not in the same hands, or accessible through the same 
avenues, as the other Public Departments. To say that 
Parliament will henceforward dispose of the situations of 
public trust now filled by the East India Directors 1s 
simply te state our propositions in another form. For 
centuries to come, Parliament will be overshadowed by aris- 
tocratic influence ; and it is only once in a score of years 
that a Bricut,a Guapstong, or a will mount 
painfully to those niches in the legislature into which @ 
or a Pamerston half-contemptuously lounges. It is, 
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indeed, certain that, as years go on, the aristocracy must 
lose, and the classes below it gain, in political power and 
influence. But political power and influence only determine 
the interests which are to be attended to, and prove nothing 
as to the statesmen who will be selected to attend to them. 
The English aristocracy is now making it certain that those 
statesmen must be taken from its ranks, since it is on the 
point of shutting up the only walk of public life in which 
the rest of English society can learn the arts of Government 
and give proof of its capacity for applying them. 


AN IMPERIAL PAMPHLETEER. 


ERBOSA et grandis epistola venit & Tuileries. The cata- 

logue of royal and noble authors must be enlarged—an 
Emperor has taken to pamphleteering. As it is not often that 
we get an Imperial rescript in a form amenable to the profes- 
sional critic, we may be pardoned if, diverging from the usual 
arrangement of this journal, the reviewer intrudes on the 
department of the political essayist; for, after all, the 
“State paper of the distinguished publicist,” writing under 
the very highest inspiration, can only be looked at as a 
piece of literature. If it was found hard to argue with a 
master of thirty legions, we are relieved from difficulty in 
dealing with an autocrat when he appeals from Mr. Ripa- 
way’'s shop. For once, we are on equal terms. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the present ruler of France would have done well to rest 
his claims to immortality in letters on the Jdées Napoleon- 
iennes. The great precedents are not in his Masgsty’s 
favour. CHARLEMAGNE, who could not write his own name, 
dignifies the ignorance of the prince ; but, on the other hand, 
Trsertus, Nero, and Junin, the chief literary Emperors of 
history, have not prepossessed the world in favour of either 
the matter or method of Imperial authorship. The dis- 
tinguished publicist had probably as few inducements to 
obtrude inconvenient criticisms as Gil Blas received from 
the Archbishop of Grenada ; but it is certain that there 
was no VoLTAIRE to hint that the Imperial pen was running 
on too glibly. 

If the ordinary account of the pamphlet LZ’ Empereur 
Napoleon ITT. et V Angleterre is the true one, it does not say 
much for the Emprror’s confidence in himself or in his 
people. If he had all this to say, and believed it, he should 
have said it in a more kingly and international way—if he did 
not believe it, he should not have spoken at all. Monarchs 
cannot afford to be pamphleteers. At any rate, few things 
could be less calculated to maintain cordiality between the 
two countries than this sort of State paper. It is precisely of 
that clever and specious but irritating character which tells 
most on a high-spirited people. That England and France 
are hereditary and traditional foes, appears to be the first 
thought which presents itself to the pamphleteer, and it is 
hardly conciliatory to be reminded that on every occasion the 
immortal feud is ready to break out. On the Presidential elec- 
tion, every politicai party in France, agreeing in nothing else, 
combined, it seems, in suspecting this country. Legitimists, 
Orleanists, Republicans, Imperialists—all had their separate 
grudge against England; and had the President, Louis 
NAPOLEON, merely consulted his own interest, he would 
have fallen in with the popular suspicions and prejudices. 
But what was the conduct of the Man of 1848? He gene- 
rously met the whole tide of French opinion—he set himself 
as a flint against the popular view. He took England and the 
English alliance under his protection. Now see how ungrate- 
ful England has repaid this obligation. For ten years past, 
we have only been saved from the combined and concentrated 
hostility of France by the single shield of the magnanimous 
PresIpDENT and merciful Emperor. What a return has 
England made to its Saviour and Benefactor! For our sake 
NAPOLEON was willing to sacrifice, if not the interests, at 
least the feelings, of all France. The sin of Brutus was 
great ; but its aggravation was that he was Casar’s friend, 
and not only his friend but his client. The modern Ca#sar can 
make up his mind to an OrsiN1I; but to be wronged by those 
whom he has protected in their hour of need—this unmans 
him. 

itude more stro: i 


When Napoteon has done so much for England, it is hard 
that he should receive this kind of return. Mr. Pecksniff, 
too, felt that the great aggravation of the final catastrophe 
in which his head and dignity suffered so much, was that 
he had been so very kind to the irascible old gentleman 


who caned him at last. This sort of topic, in this 
way, will doubtless tell upon England. a 

On two later occasions, the PresmpENt interposed his shield 
between England and the collective wrath of France. Jy 
the Pacrrico case, it seems, it was nothing short of his 
sonal intercession that saved us from invasion, or somethi 
very like it. Then, again, as to the coup Wétat, what could 
exceed the forbearance and magnanimity of the Emperor on 
the 2nd December, as regards this country! When there 
were actually writers in England fanatical and treacherous 
enough to say that it was a bloody day, and when things 
had got to such a pitch that there were even journalists who 
had their doubts about the political beauty of the mitraille and 
the Cayenne deportations, how did the great and good Napo. 
LEON meet all this but by forgiveness and long: suffering? 

Again, to go no further back than the Crimean war— 
see what England owes to France. At Inkermann, who 
saved us from the “ terrible pressure of the Russians”? Who 
“manned the English lines” but our brave French allies? 
Then, again, in the Paris Conferences, what did the Emprrog 
do but forego his own policy for the sake of ungrateful 
England. How was he met? Horrid to say—such is human, 
at least, English nature, in its blackest form—even here 
France was suspected. “Portions of the English press 
“insulted the Emperor, his acts, and intentions. The 
“ EMPEROR remained impassible.” About the Principalities 
it was even worse. St. George deserted St. Denis, and then 
mendaciously and treacherously said that it was the Tuileries 
which was deserting Downing-street. Even this turpitude 
could not provoke the calm Emprror. He was hurt, to be 
sure. France “justly felt hurt,” but again forgave, and in the 
very crisis of England’s fate actually gave alms to us in the 
shape of a contribution to the Indian Relief Fund. How 
then—it is more in tears than in anger that the question 
is put—has all this torrent of benefits been repaid? Why, 
this very England, which owes its peace and its resources 
to the clemency and magnanimity of France, to the arms 
of France, and the purse of France, viper-like, only stings the 
hand which has saved it. 

This conciliatory line of argument proceeds to enumerate 
the several instances of treachery of which this country has 
been guilty. No fewer than nine criminal attempts, includ- 
ing Orstnt’s crime, have been launched against the Emperor; 
and, in one way or other, every one of them has been con- 
nected with England. But this is not all. England has 
of late taken especial umbrage at the mild and inoffensive 
language of M. Watewsk1, when he observed that the doc- 
trine of assassination was openly preached in England, and 
that English legislation favoured assassination. Now, I 
am going to prove it, says the pamphleteer. “In a coffee- 
“ house near Temple Bar, in November, 1857, the proposition 
“ was discussed, whether regicide is permitted under certain 
“ circumstances?” Thisis serious. This, it seems, is the sort 
of thing which an Emperor is worthily employed in discussing. 


These be Imperial works, and worthy kings. 


The Law of Nations is seriously imperilled by the august 
proceedings of a Fleet-street Free-and-Easy. The debating 
society of Codger’s-hall is a thing worthy of grave historic 
mention. We only wonder that the keen Imperial eagle 
eye did not discover other proofs of this public preaching 
of tyrannicide. We can help him to one or two. Let his 
friends search the books of the Oxford Union ; and we 
dare say it will be found that the execution of Cuar.es I 
has been debated, and that its apologists have even risen to 
the rank of Cabinet Ministers. This country, too, is re- 
sponsible not only for publishing Pyat’s horrible sophit 
tries, but for something more serious to which the Ex- 
peror’s attention will no doubt soon be directed. History 
in France is henceforth to be written in such a way as not to 
offend the present dynasty. Not only must we regulate 
school-boy themes so as not to offend our Ally, but we must 
take care what we publish. The censorship of the press, to 
which we are invited, must be retrospective. History, sacred 
and profane, ancient as well as contemporaneous, must be 
reviewed. All inconvenient allusions to Exup and JupIT#, 
and Harmopius and ARiIsTOGEITON, and Sca#voLa, an 
EpicHaris must be erased from our Bibles and school-books, 
and the common-places which—not always wisely—celebrate 
their famous deeds, must be banished from the Hlegant 
Extracts, 
the Temple Bar Discussion Forum, we must, in the matter 
of tyrannicide, expurgate the popular literature of Europe. 
But this is not all. London not only preaches the doctrine 


If we are to deal with the fervid rhetoricians of 
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of assassination and pitches its pulpit in the Coffee-house near 
Temple Bar, but its press abounds with “calumnious libels 
« jp which the murder of the sovereigns of Europe is elevated 
“to a system, to a right, to a duty, in which thrones, altars, 
« armies, laws, the magistracy, society, and Gop Himself are 
« dragged through blood and crime.” This is a melancholy 

scture, and it seems to be borrowed from the Abbé BarrvuEL’s 
famous proof of the conspiracy of France against all social 
order in 1789. If London is all this, it has taken its in- 

‘ations from Paris. According to the Emprror, the En- 
cyclopeedists, Hoxsacu, and Diperot, are revived in our 
English salons, and all Paternoster-row teems with apo- 

ies for regicide and atheism. 

Without condescending to reply to this acte accusation, we 
ssk, in all seriousness, what end does its author—for we are 
not yet disposed to accept, without further proof, the asser- 
tion of the Imperial inspiration — propose to himself? 
One so acquainted with all that happens in the filthy cowlisses 
of London, and who registers all the frenzied follies of 
aleicester-square reading-room, must know that already pro- 
secutions have been commenced against Bernarp and TRUE- 
yove—that large rewards have been offered for ALLsop’s 

hension—and that the case of Ferix Pyat, to which we 
believe Lord Dersy alluded the other night, is before the 
Crown officers. He knows, moreover, that some little deduc- 
tion ought to be made from England’s alleged complicity in 
the nine several attempts at murder which he traces to 
us, but in none of which does he discover a single overt 
act committed in this country—seeing that Orsryi and his 

g could travel without suspicion the length and breadth 
of France itself with infernal machines in their carpet-bags, 
he ought to know—and if he does not, he must be told— 
that in our judgment here in England, the Alliance is much 
more of a necessity to the Emperor of the Frencu than it is 
to the British nation. And he should be aware that the 
easiest way to weaken, if not to dissolve, that Alliance, is to 
magnify the favours we have received at the hands of the 
Sovereign of France, and, in the face of Europe, to charge 

land with conniving at assassination, without a single 
proof that our laws are inadequate to punish even a con- 
spiracy to murder. We resent as much the imputation that 
we owe our national existence to the forbearance and magna- 
nimity of Lous NaPo.eon, as the slander that our institutions 
are pledged to the cause of tyrannicide and social anarchy. 


THE SECRETARY FOR WAR. 


age of the grounds on which General Pret has 
been singled out for attack are certainly untenable. The 
objection that his inferiority of military rank places him in a 
false relation to the ComMANDER-IN-CHIEF is trivial, and (we 
cannot help saying it) a little snobbish. It is something 
like arguing that Lord CuaTHam must have been unfit to 
preside over the operations of the British forces by land and 
sea, because he had once been a Cornet of Horse. The 
“anomaly” in General Peet's position is one among a thousand 
in our political and administrative system. The Secretary for 
War is nothing but the Parliamentary branch of the Double 
Government of the army, and its chief is the organ by which 
iamentary influence has the means of penetrating to 
every corner of military administration. The Horse Guards 
must obey General Pret, just as it would have to obey Mr. 
Cox of Finshury—a City Artilleryman, no doubt—if he 
entered Mr. Roepuck’s Cabinet as Secretary for War; or just 
as the East India Company would have to bow to Mr. 
Ayrton, if that loquacious statesman, under the same 
Administration, were to be selected for the Board of Control. 
There would be more weight, doubtless, in these objections of 
form, if General Peet's fortunes on retiring from office de- 
pended in any way upon the Commanper-IN-Culzr’s fiat ; and 
accordingly, a correspondent of the Zimes comes forward to 
remind us that, though a Major-General by brevet, General 
P REL may be called upon at any time to serve as a 
Lieutenant-Colonel. No one, however, knows better than 
this ingenious critic, what the real chances are of a Major- 
eral unattached being required to return to active 
duty. Practically, General Peex is not shunted but shelved. 
At a period of general popular enthusiasm, he placed his 
Services, it seems, at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and doubtless he was quite sincere in his offer. But so was 
Erskine Perry, the ex-Chief Justice of Bombay, when, 

at the very same time, he told the House of Commons he 
was ready to bleed for his country amid the Victoria Rifles. 
pieces of devotedness stand on precisely the same footing. 


There is no shutting one’s eyes to the fact that the 
objections to General PEgEx are personal and not formal. It 
is difficult not to recollect with regret that he has been 
over-zealous for his cloth—a defender of general-officers 
quand méme. His good nature may perhaps be consi- 
dered as chiefly in fault. He had a seat in Parliament ; he 
was tolerably independent of party ; he had placed himself 
out of the road of military advancement ; and he had that 
most unquestionable weight in the House of Commons which 
is given by an ample private fortune. A gentleman so 
situated would be naturally enough the spokesman selected 
by brother-officers who had a grievance to submit, 
or an apology to offer, to the Reporters’ Gallery 
and the nation. General Pere.’s kindness was never 
proof against these exigencies, and considering that 
until now he stood under no special responsibility to the 
public, he may well be pardoned for his amiable pliancy. 
His universal readiness to tilt for his cloth is only un- 
fortunate because it gives us a hint that his good nature 
is apt to be excessive ; and good nature is a trait of cha- 
racter we could very well afford to dispense with just now 
in the Secretary for War, because there is much reason 
to believe that the faults of the Royal personage to whom 
General PEEL serves as a counterpoise lie exactly in this 
very direction. Our military administration is in truth 
so distributed that an over-accessibility to private influences, 
however natural and even generous, is above all things 
to be dreaded. In Double Governments, like that of the 
East India Company and that of the Army, the character 
of the Executive branch of the system depends mainly on 
the social medium in which it has its locality. The India 
House, placed in the thick fog of Leadenhall-street, is 
plebeian and businesslike. It is infected with the vulgar 
commercial anxiety which is a common disease in those parts, 
to have the best servants it can find, and to do its work 
in the quickest and most profitable way. The Horse 
Guards, on the other hand, is placed in an atmosphere of 
fashion. Breezes from the Court and from Belgravia blow 
to it across the Park. The result is, that peculiar social in- 
fluences make their way into its dingiest rooms, and its most 
honest endeavours to do its duty are embarrassed by the 
distastes, the fancies and the cabals which prevail for the 
moment on the Western shores of Trafalgar-square. It is 
infinitely desirable that the requisite corrective should 
be supplied by the organ through which Parliament acts 
upon the army. Through the Secrerary for War tke 
managers of our military affairs ought to be made to feel 
that the great consideration for them is what the country 
thinks on all subjects—on military education, on the organiza- 
tion of the Indian service, on the conduct of the generals who 
vindicate its honour in the field. A Secretary for War, 
meditating too deeply on the grievances of General So-and- 
So who has just returned frem the East, or attending too 
anxiously to the complaints of a great lady whose son has 
been pitilessly snubbed somewhere in North-Western India, 
will only aggravate the characteristic weaknesses of the 
Horse Guards. 

The restlessness of the press at the news of General PEEL’s 
appointment has not been without excuse. Attentive ob- 
servers have perceived that gentlemen of the “old fogy” 
class in London clubs have recently been unusually myste- 
rious in their shrugs, and unusually audible in their whispers 
that Sir Corry Camppett does not stand well with the 
Horse Guards. That the Commander-in-Chief in India has 
received any active discouragement is not even credible ; 
but we presume it may be taken for certain that com- 
plaints of his severity are becoming rife in private letters, 
and that these complaints are at least listened to 
at head-quarters. Communications in this tenor are much 
more likely to multiply than to diminish, for Sir CoLin 
CAMPBELL and his energetic Chief of the Staff are not only 
not popular officers, but evidently feel the deepest scorn for 
the indulgences which create a military popularity. Break- 
ing away from some of the most cherished traditions of the 
British army, they have made much progress in teaching the 
forces under their command to aim at victory through an 
iron discipline and a definite tactical system, rather than 
through an ill-regulated gallantry. Up to the present 
moment, Sir Cotmn CampPBELL has been justified both posi- 
tively and negatively—positively by continued successes at 
wonderfully small cost, negatively by the miserable miscarriage 
which resulted from the single attempt which has been made 
to apply the principles of warfare he has abandoned. The 
hand is a hardy plant, and does not love the hot-house ; but 
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the forcing-system has been so universal in England that 
English officers get impatient of the delay, and intolerant of 
the nipping air, which are essential to Sir Coi’s garden- 
ing. The younger officers write home that they are rebuked 
if a detachment is ten minutes late, or if a cart straggles out 
of the line. The older men say that their representations 
are not listened to, and their claims remorselessly sacrificed 
to Sir Coxty’s ideas of immediate fitness. Such murmurs 
ought to die in the boudoirs of the wives and mothers to 
whom they are addressed. To listen to them, though with 
the barest courtesy, is to ensure a series of replies to ill-used 
gentlemen in India, informing them that the CommanpEr- 
1n-CHIEF is not seconded at home ; and thus the very spirit 
is fomented which the Generals at the theatre of war have 
a world of difficulty in subduing. Among a thousand 
reasons for repelling influential complainants of the sort we 
haye alluded to, not the least is the certainty that the very 
feeling which prompts the complaint is ephemeral. After 
a brilliant campaign which reflects credit on all concerned in 
it, nothing vanishes sooner than the recollection of the priva- 
tions, the labours, and even the affronts which were the price 
of success, A year hence, the grumblers of North-Western 
India will be as heartily reconciled to Sir Contin as were the 
grumblers of the Peninsula to the Duke, whom they 
execrated in the field and idolized before they dicd. 


THE CASE OF THE CAGLIARI. 


MONG the virtues of the Court of Naples, a politic 
versatility is not the least remarkable. When all 
Europe was roused to remonstrance by the atrocities of the 
Neapolitan administration, King Ferpinanp indignantly 
appealed to the law of nations against any interference in 
the domestic affairs of his happy kingdom. It was very 
easy to find in the maxims of international jurisprudence a 
plausible ground for protesting against any approach to 
intervention between a despot and his slaves. So much, 
indeed, did the traditions of law hamper the diplomacy of 
England and France, that it was necessary to base their 
complaints on a ground which, if not altogether fictitious, 
was certainly not that which made the declaration of the 
Paris Conference, for a time, rather popular than otherwise 
with the people of this country. Englishmen, stirred as 
they were by Mr. Guiapstoner’s pamphlet, felt that the 
Government of the Two Sicilies was an outrage on humanity, 
and would have been prepared to see it reformed by a com- 
pulsion for which it would have been hard to find a valid 
precedent in the records of the law of nations. Diplomatists 
were forced to take up a very different position, and could 
find no better justification, even for verbal intervention, 
than the assumed dread of some European commotion which 
might arise from the reaction against Neapolitan tyranny. 
The whole demonstration was very much of a sham, and 
FERDINAND had some right to plume himself on the success 
with which he invoked the code of nations to protect him 
against the righteous indignation of more powerful States. 
Since then the tables have turned, and the Kine, who two 
years ago was the most rigid stickler for legality, has found 
it convenient to set at nought some of the best established 
doctrines of international law. Ifthe capture and detention 
of the Cagliari admitted of any plausible excuse, the dispute 
between the Sardinian and Neapolitan Governments would 
be of the highest interest, as involving a grave question of 
maritime law. But the truth is, that there is no room 
for a legal contest at all; and the opinion of Dr. PuitiiMore, 
which has been published in the 7imes, though valuable as a 
lucid statement of acknowledged principles, was quite un- 
necessary to confute the groundless and insincere pretensions 
of legality put forward by the Neapolitan Government. 
The advisers of King Ferrpinanp probably know as 
well as Dr. Paitimore that they have no defence which 
would be listened to for an instant by any impartial 
tribunal. The course which Naples has taken is a gross 
and deliberate violation of one of the least ambiguous 
chapters of the Law of Nations. The facts are no longer in 
dispute, and are simple enough. The Cagliaii was forcibly 
mastered by a handful of rebels, and set free again after their 
purposes were served. There was nota shadow of pretence for 
charging the captain and crew with any complicity in the affair. 
They merely submitted to a force which they had no means 
of resisting, and had no sooner recovered the possession of 
their ship than they set sail for Naples, to give the earliest 
possible intimation of the insurrectionary attempt. While 
peaceably pursuing their veyage they were captured, not in 


Neapolitan waters (though even that would have been igde. 


fensible), but on the high seas, where they had as mnch right. 


to pass unmolested as the frigate by which they were 
seized, This act the Government of Naples has chosen to 
defend, as the exercise of a right conferred by the Law of 
Nations. It would be a waste of time to discuss the validity 
of a claim which it is impossible to regard as anything but 
a cloak to cover a wanton outrage on the independent rights 
of a neighbouring State. If there were any doubt whether g 
merchant vessel in the possession of innocent owners could be 
made a lawful prize in a time of peace, merely because she 
had fallen for a time under the power of a band of reyoly. 
tionists, from whose hands she had afterwards escape, 
civilized States would not be long before they agreed to 
repudiate so absurd and iniquitous a rule. But the assump. 
tions of the Neapolitan Government cannot alter the law 
which all Europe recognises, and by that law the capture of 
the Cagliari was a deliberate violation of the rights of the 
Sardinian flag. 

The character of the transaction is so plain that it has no 
special interest in a juridical point of view, but politically it 
may involve consequences of the most important kind. It is 
difficult to imagine a step more dangerous to Naples in the 
present state of her relations with the maritime Powers. 


We are not thinking so much of the possibilities of actual 


collision, should the quarrel with Sardinia be pushed to the 
last resort, as of the immediate influence of such a policy 
on the diplomatic position of Naples. Hitherto strict 
law has been her stronghold, and the efforts of the 
great Powers to mitigate the barbarism of her internal 
government have been paralysed by their dread of vio- 
lating the legal maxims on which the maintenance of 
European peace so much depends. But, when Naples casts 
off the restraints of legality, as she has long since cast off 
those of humanity and civilization, she leaves herself with- 
out a shield against the retribution which she has so assidu- 
ously courted, Sardinia is doubtless regarded as a less for- 
midable antagonist than those whom Naples has already 
defied with impunity. And yet there is more real danger 
to King Ferpinanp in a quarrel with his neighbour on 
grounds so untenable as those by which he has attempted 
to justify his recent violence, than ever threatened him 
from a difference in which it was quite impossible for 
England and France to proceed to extremities. The 
sympathy of England with the demands made by Sar- 
dinia has not been disguised, and it is possible that 
we may ultimately be drawn into a more energetic support 
of a country which has so many claims on our good-will. 
Tn the former attempt to ameliorate the condition of the 
people of Naples, we were unquestionably placed in a false 
position, which enabled the King of Naptes to gain some- 
thing like a triumph. But a protest against a high-handed 
violation of maritime law would perhaps be delivered in 4 
different tone from the hesitating remonstrances offe 

against inhumanities with which we had occasion enough to 
be indignant, but very little strict right to interfere. What 
may be the issue of the dispute it is impossible to guess, but 
it is scarcely to be expected that Sardinia will withdraw 
demands founded on plain principles of public law, and for 
which she may fairly expect the cordial sympathy and 


support of every maritime Power. Every movement i. 


Italy, whether popular or diplomatic, involves so many 
threatening possibilities that one cannot but wonder 
at the rashness with which the King of Napes has 
entangled himself in this new complication. In the position 
in which he finds himself—condemned by the great maritime 
Powers, and hated by all but the lowest classes of his own 
subjects—his obvious policy is to maintain the most tranquil 
relations with his more immediate neighbours. He could 
scarcely adopt a more irrational course than to place himself 

alpably in the wrong in a difference with the one Italian 
Btate which commands the respect of Europe, and to base 
his quarrel upon a claim which is an insult not only to 
the country immediately attacked, but to every State which 
is interested in maintaining inviolate the settled maxims of 
maritime law. 


THE STATE OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
c must be admitted that Parliament has reassembled 
under circumstances which are, to say the least, constitu- 
tionally anomalous. The theory of Parliamentary Government 
rests on the assumption that the Administration must possess 


the confidence of the House of Commons, but this fundamental 
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condition certainly cannot be predicated of Lord DeERBy’s 


Cabinet. The utmost that its most sanguine admirers can 
hope is that it may meet with toleration, and perhaps 
endure for a season on sufferance. It is only by an ex- 
haustive process that we have arrived at the existence of a 
Derbyite Government. The one-eyed may reign in a king- 
dom of the blind ; and Lord Dersy became, for the moment, 
inevitable when Lord Patmerston had proved impossible. 
Whatever has been or may be the consequence of it, we 
believe that the vote on Mr. Mitner Gipson’s motion 
was a just and necessary decision; and we must deal 
with facts as we find them. If the Government 
which brought in the Conspiracy Bill had been the 
best Government that ever existed, we should still have 
considered its fall the just and indispensable expiation 
of a grave and dangerous error ; but, on the whole, we are 
rather disposed to agree with Mr. Bricur, when he says that 
we have just got rid of “the very worst Government which 


‘he ever knew.” It has been succeeded, it is true, by an 


Administration with whose principles we have little sym- 
pathy, and in whose professions we place small confidence. 
Nevertheless, “her Masesty’s Government must be carried 
“on,” and if Parliamentary institutions should prove incom- 

tible with this primary object, there would be some jus- 
tification for the sneers of their despotic censors. The ob- 
vious and natural course would be, under ordinary circum- 
stances, for the Liberal party, which commands a large 
majority in the House, to eject a Ministry of the minority, 
and install themselves in power ; and no one, we presume, 
will deny that, if they chose to act in concert, the Opposition 
might at any moment dispossess Lord Derpy with greater 
facility than Lord Patmerston was expelled. Yet, natural 
as such astep may seem, there are not wanting considerations 
which indicate that it would be equally mischievous and 
useless. The Liberal party may destroy the existing Govern- 
ment when they please, but are they themselves prepared 
to form one at present? This is a question well deserving 
the serious attention of every man who places the interests 
of the nation and the character of Parliament above personal 
considerations and party views. 

Some people seem to think that the storm before which 
the late Administration vanished has purified the political 
atmosphere, and that Lord Patmerston has only to reappear 
when the French difficulty is adjusted, like the rainbow 
after the tempest. We confess we cannot bring ourselves to 
view the political horizon in so agreeable an aspect. Lord 
PatmerstTon’s Government well deserved to fall for its mis- 
management of the French affair, but it did not fall solely or 
principally for that reason. Its foundations had been 
sapped long previously. The late Premier had forfeited 
the esteem and lost the sympathy of the Liberal party 
months before he encountered the censure of the House of 
Commons ; and the simple return of Lord Patmerston to 
power at the present moment is impracticable, for the same 
reason that his continuance in office had become impossible. 
At the commencement of the Session, we deprecated any 
premature and factious hostility to the late Administration, 
simply because it was by no means obvious how it could be 
advantageously replaced ; but this, though a fair ground for 
tolerating a very indifferent Ministry when in possession, 
ceases to have any force when they have lost their only title 
to sufferance. We may sit out a very stupid piece with 
fortitude, but we are certainly not going to recal the actors, 
and demand the repetition of a farce which has been most 
legitimately damned. 

‘The real truth is—and the sooner the evil is candidly ad- 
mitted and honestly faced, the sooner it will probably be 
cured—the Liberal party is in a state of great disunion and 
disorganization. It has experienced the fate of a numerous 
and gallant army which has been exposed to disaster under 
the conduct of a general who had lost its confidence. It has 
barely escaped with life from the Caudine Forks of the Con- 
spiracy Bill. The passions which that ignominious capitu- 
lation aroused are not yet quenched. Everywhere we hear 
the language of indignation, vexation, and rage. As he 
Who has done the wrong never forgives, we are not sur- 
prised that the wrath of the Palmerstonians seems implacable. 
It would be to little purpose just now to attempt the re- 
building of the Liberal house—in this bitter political season 
the mortar will not set. And it would be equally idle to 
Waste time in fruitless speculations and useless recrimina- 
tions. _ For the moment, Lord Patmerston has disabled 
the Liberal party. They tendered him a confidence 
Without conditions and without reservations, such as it has 


fallen to the lot of few political chiefs to receive, and their 
disappointment has been commensurate to their faith. 
They have found their principles trampled upon, their 
sympathies outraged, their representatives insulted, and 
their cause betrayed. Their present moral state is that 
harsh and bitter scepticism which is the fruit of a mis- 
placed confidence and a violated trust. They require spatium 
requiemque dolori—their pious AingAs has proved a gay 
deceiver, and they bitterly repent the day when they 
trusted themselves alone with him in the electoral cave. 

What the Liberal party requires is discipline and organiza- 
tion, and, judging from the past, we fear that it can acquire 
these only by the training of Opposition. They have lost 
their sobriety and energy in the Capua of office. They had 
begun to do that for which the present Government has made 
itself justly contemptible—namely, suiting their policy to the 
exigencies of their position. There are many questions, and 
notably that of Reform, with which it is worse than useless 
to deal in such a spirit. If Reform is ever to be dealt 
with satisfactorily, it must be by a powerful Liberal party 
which has confidence in its head, and which is at one with 
itself. Meanwhile, the Derbyites may be right to snatch at 
office when they can get it. They have no principles to 
advance—they have very little character to lose—and their 
Administration is obviously one of transition. The Liberal 
party, if they are wise, will consult the interests of their 
own cause rather than that of a few discomfited placemen 
out of work, by patience, firmness, and perseverance. The 
language and policy of the present Cabinet are a testimony 
to the vitality and prevalence of their convictions throughout 
the land. They have had a salutary lesson—they have seen 
how easily a powerful Parliamentary majority may be frit- 
tered away by the misconduct of an unworthy leader. They 
will assuredly recover their ancient power, but they must 
be prepared to place it in better hands. For the present, 
their policy is to bide their time, confident that no Govern- 
ment can safely violate the principles to which they adhere. 
When their ranks are dressed and their discipline restored, 
they may resume their place in the vanguard which at this 
moment they could not occupy either with credit to them- 
selves or advantage to the country. 


CUM NOTIS VARIORUM. 


— of our readers may, in their earlier days, have gone 
through a classic author—say a Greek play—in what 
is called a variorum edition. Of late years the thing has, 
thanks to common sense, gone out of date, and “the judicious 
editor” now finds it his duty to bring his commentary into 
consistent and working order. He excludes the flat contra- 
dictions of the various editors, the hostile readings, the perverse 
tamperings with the text, and the appeals to opposing MSS. 
To read the Bible under the combined inspirations and 
comments of all the Critict Sacri, would drive most men into 
infidelity ; and to be quite certain of not understanding 
Tuucypipes, you had only to listen to the prodigality of 
impertinent interpretations with which Messrs. Wasse and 
Duxer, their predecessors and successors, have favoured the 
much-enduring student. Her Maggsry’s Ministers have 
revived the good old Dutch editions. The Government 
manifesto must bear the fumiliar imprint, Zugduni Bata- 
vorum. 

The common-sense view of a Government is, that it must 
have a policy. To govern implies a principle of rule and 
authority. When a set of noblemen and gentlemen assume 
the direction of public affairs, the very act of taking office 
implies that they have opinions. Constitutional practice, no 
less than the instinct of morality, requires the unfolding of 
a policy—still more, the existence of a combined and settled 
plan of action. The recent re-elections afforded or compelled 
the opportunity for this; and how has it been used? We 
care little to know what the Ministers intend to do 
about the double Government, or about the answer to 
M. Watewsk1'’s despatch, because these points, upon which 
much of their eloquence has been wasted, are practically 
settled. Here they only announce foregone conclusions. 
They took office to retrieve Lord Patmerston’s blunder 
on the last question, and the other was settled by that 
vote of the House of Commons which decided that the 
present was the most convenient time to spunge out 
the Company’s Government. All that, in their various 
hustings speeches, the re-elected Commoners tell us 
about the past is superfluous, and therefore they are unani- 
mous on these points. Where there are no differences of 
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opinion, indeed—where opinion itself is out of date—the 
Ministers speak with unanimity,and repeat with praiseworthy 
accuracy a confession of faith or of fact which nobody has 
controverted, and which events, rather than convictious, 
have dictated. As to their future policy, the commen- 
tators differ. And first, we must remark that they seriously 
differ, not only as to their policy, but as to the necessity of 
having a policy at all. Sir Jonn Paxineron boldly charges 
the late Ministry with the cardinal vice of having no policy. 
They adopted, he says, two or three successive but contra- 
dictory policies on the educational question—they have been 
inconsistent and vacillating about Church Rates—while, as 
to Reform, they were never in earnest. They promised, but 
never meant to perform. But, he concludes, a Government 
must have its policy. The Cuance.tor of the ExcHequer 
no less boldly takes a very different view of the duties of a 
Government. In his hot youth, five-and-twenty years ago, 
he was foolish enough to give pledges, but he has outlived 
this weakness. Promises he has found to be like pie-crust ; 
so he will promise nothing. The great duty of a Govern- 
ment is to make up its mind, says the First Lorp of the 
ApmiraLty—a Cabinet, says Mr. Disra£tt, is to deliberate, 
but it need not resolve and execute. Mr. Henry follows 
suit by observing that, as Minister, he must be free to object 
to what he does not approve of—a threat or a truism which 
does not look like an united Cabinet. At present, therefore, 
the functions of Government itself are an open question in 
Downing-street. It is not decided whether it is, in the ab- 
stract, a necessity of Government to originate measures, or 
to wait for the divine afflatus from the progress of the de- 
bates, or whether it may not be left to the private interpretation 
of every Minister to prophesy for or against every question 
as it arises. 

But as words are the signs of ideas, we may perhaps ex- 
pect a little light on the future from some fundamental defi- 
nitions of the teachers. Lord Jonn Manners, in a logical 
phrase, announces the principles of the Ministry as he under- 
stands them. His watchword, or cri de guerre, is “ Rational 
Toryism”—genus, Tory ; differentia, Rational—from which, 
by the bye, we gather the assumption that there is an irra- 
tional Toryism. But let it stand ; and contrast this with 
Lord Sranuey’s expressed or implied motto of advanced 
and advancing Liberalism, and with Mr. Esrcourt’s boast 
of his constitutional tendencies to Radicalism. Combine 
the two formule, and work out the equation, and the result 
will become intelligible by a few instances. The Double 
Government of India ought to have been superseded 
in 1853, say Sir Jonn Paxrycton and Lord Stantey— 
4 fortiori, the thing ought to be done in 1858. It ought not 
to be done at all, and therefore not in 1858, says Lord Jonn 
MANNERS, in justification of his vote in Mr. Barine’s mi- 
nority. WaALewsk!'s despatch ought to have been answered, 
say the present Cabinet Ministers, wno ore, and they actually 
turned out Lord Patmersron for his laches on this point ; yet 
the Jupce Apyvocate voted with the late Premrer on Mr, 
Gisson’s motion. Sir Joun Paxiyeron says that the 
offensive despatch was both misunderstood and unnecessarily 
exaggerated, and that it was even mistranslated. In other 
words, he draws a theological conclusion in favour of him- 
self from a text which he owns to be fictitious ; while, to 
complete the consensus doctorum, Mr. WALPOLE approves of 
the Conspiracy Bill as it stands, which Mr. DisraELt assures 
us is, after all, to be abandoned. From these several 
instances we may understand what the combination of 
Liberal Conservatism, and Rational Toryism, and Progressive 
Reform is likely to come out in practice. 

If, on any question of policy, every statesman is bound 
to have an opinion, surely it is on that of Reform. Mr. 
DisRakE.!'s searching criticism is here full and complete. Lord 
Joun Russett’s inchoate measure cight years ago settled the 
future. The great Conservative body was then released, he 
impressively remarks, from Sir Roverr Peet's decision not 
to assail the old Reform Act. His whole party from that 
moment were free to form their distinct views of another 
measure ; and since then, Mr. Disrarzi himself had, in 
particular, expended on it thoughtful days and studious 
nights. On various occasions, he tells us he had dis- 
cussed the subject in all its bearings—the borough fran- 
chise, the county franchise, the re-distribution of districts, 
and what not. He had preached on it at Aylesbury, lec- 
tured on it at Newport Pagnell, and exhausted the subject 
and his hearers at the Buckingham market table. Here, 
then, is wisdom. Such an inquirer having given eight years 


Bill and Lord Axerpgen’s Bill, objecting with 
such apparent sincerity to Lord PALMErston’s lukewarmnesg 
in the great cause, jesting with such caustic wit on the 
coming Bill which was always to be ready after Easter—he, 
too, is ready with his great measure ; but it must be— 
next year. Of course he has a plan, but really, just now— 
new to office, with all the broken threads to join—he must be 
excused. There is a good time coming. When everybody jg 
agreed, when he is sure of his majority, when the horse jg 
thoroughly warmed to his work, then he will witch the world 
with noble horsemanship. But at present, just for this 
session, he must be excused. Nine years is the Horatian 
recipe for maturing a great work. Eight years have 
elapsed, and after one more year’s ripening we shall 
have such a bottle of smoke as_ will astonish the 
curious in vintage. It wants the eclipse year to per. 
fect the bouquet. Sir Jonn Paxrneton, less skilled in 
the art of saying nothing, blurts out his views with the 
inartificial language of the Quarter Sessions. Nothing like 
leather. He has his views about Reform—it is to be after 
the Pakineton type. Being an education reformer, he is 
all for an education franchise, and cannot for the life of 
him understand the sacredness of the ten-pound householders, 
The ATtorNEY-GENERAL, on the other hand, will not dis. 
franchise a single elector—he has no fear of Tower-Hamlet- 
izing the land. Up and down, right and left, by broadcast 
and drilling, he sows votes with a free hand. Education, 
income, territory, population, equal districts, and class voters— 
all are to share in the noble liberality of Sir Firzroy Ketry’s 
expansive heart. Too many voters are an impossibility to 
the first law officer of the Crown. But these are not all. 
Mr. Sorueron Estcourt is for Reform, but it is not to be at 
a steeplechase pace. Consistently, too, Mr. HENLEY was 
free to criticise all projects of Reform when out of office, 
but now that he is President of the Board of Trade, he is 
equally free to accept them all, or perhaps to reject them all. 

As to education, it is enough to mention Sir Jony 
PakineTon and Mr. Hentey as illustrating what is meant bya 
variorum edition. And as to Church-rates, the Ministerial 
policy may be best anticipated by giving a cento of their views 
of what is required in a settlement of the question. Ifa 
measure can be devised which will meet Lord Sranury’s 
wish for their total abolition, and Lord Jonny Mannens’ 
harmonious scheme for retaining them in all cases—com- 
bined with the ArtorNEY-GENERAL’s desire to relieve con- 
scientious Dissenters, and yet not to put a bonus into the 
landlords’ pocket, to which Mr. HENLEY objects—while, at 
the same time Churchmen should be both bound to repair 
the churches, and yet should have free liberty to let them 
fall down—if at the same time, and by a short Act, the 
present state of things, in which deference is paid to a 
majority, should be allowed to go on, while an irritating 
subject should be set at rest by a complete and final 
measure—such final measure to be attained by the 
Cabinet making an open question of it, which is the Finst 
Lorp of the AprraLty’s notion—when all these various 
views of the different Ministers are brought into harmony, 
the conclusion will be irresistible, that the Government has 
its policy on the Church-rate question. 

Nor is this all. Not only is the policy of the Ministers 
thus inconsistent, but their reasons for taking office are 
equally various. Mr. Hen try takes office because he can 
in this way best discharge his duty of Objector-General. 
Lord Sranxey proclaims his filial piety as the motive to 
accepting office, while Lord Dersy honestly owns that he 
is Premier because he cannot help it. Sir Jonn PAkineTon 
is what he is, because it gives him a chance of stamping his 
nostrums with the official seal ; while Mr. Estcourt is per- 
fectly astonished at Lord Drrsy’s acceptance of him on his 
own terms, only he is not quite sure that he has any terms. 
There is, however, a compensation for the universal blank 
which every Minister foresees as to the future in general. 
If each is uncertain about his own measures, he makes 
up for it by familiarity and decision as to his brother's 
business. The First Lorp of the Apmrratry, knowing 
nothing about his own office, not having been installed and 
not having seen a sirgle paper, may be pardoned for his 
creditable taciturnity about the navy ; but it is a consolation 
to have the all-informed CHANcELLOR of the ExcHEQuzR’s 
assurance that we can man the Channel fleet in four and 
twenty hours. And while Mr. Disrazui has not a single 
syllable to say on the trifling matters of currency and 
taxation, he can talk, by an hour of Aylesbury clock, on the 


to the discussion, criticising with such severity Lord Joun 


virtues, magnanimity, and statesmanship of the French 
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Ewreror. If he has no Budget, he pleads well for his capacity 
at a Despatch. It is, therefore, a libel on the present 
Administration to say that it has no policy, when, in fact, it 
has as many policies as members. 


TWO DAYS IN NEW YORK. 


HERE are few people in this country, however well informed 

they may be in other matters, to whom American polities 
are not an utterly wearisome puzzle. The aggregate presented 
by the States of the Union is so vast, the party divisions are 
so various, and change so rapidly, and in a large proportion 
of the questions at issue there is something so essentially petty 
and local, that the general result is perplexing and vexatious to 
the last degree. Even the accounts which visitors to the country 
give of its institutions, manners, and customs, are hardly ever 
trustworthy. A ye ange goes prepared to see things in a 
particular light, to make interesting reflections on the most 
ordinary occurrences, and to generalize from the peculiarities of 
‘the first person he meets at a hotel, or from the state of his own 
health, and the success with which he occupies or amuses himself 
during his stay. A daily newspaper is the best of all informants 
as to the state of the country in which it appears, and it is one 
of the enormous advantages of a free press, that States which 
enjoy it constantly photograph the most minute features of their 
social condition, for the instruction, not only of their neighbours, 
but also of posterity. 

With respect to America, the operation is performed with 
peculiar vigour and success, and we cannot open at random 
a file of the New York papers without seeing some of the 
prominent features of the state of society there, traced with the 
most unmistakeable force and clearness. Taking as our text the 
New York Times of the 1oth and i1th of last month, we find 
abundant materials for the illustration—and, we must say, for the 
confirmation—of several of the popular opinions upon American 
society. 

If we were to sum up in one phrase the English view of the 
American character, we should say that they appear to be drunk 
with prosperity. Wherever you meet with Americans, they are 
in a sort of high-pressure condition, passing unanimous votes of 
thanks to their destiny and congratulatory addresses to them- 
selves. This temper of mind works itself out in a thousand 
ways and in every possible direction. Their wild lawless riots, 
their Mormonism, their rowdyism, their fights in Congress, their 
strange agitations for every sort of wonderful principle, all have 
a certain harmony. Every man, and a great many women, not 
only speak, but shout out, their minds at the top of their voices. 
Wisdom and folly alike cry aloud at the corners of the streets in 
a manner altogether unexampled in other parts of the world. 
Let us see what two days yield us in this respect. Perhaps the 
most singular piece of news to be found occurs under the head 
of a “ Gra dite Bemciative Sketch of the Scrimmage in Congress,” 
extracted from the Albany Evening Journal. 

We need not repeat the details of the great fight between 
Keitt and Grow, but the view which the Albany paper takes of 
the subject is wonderfully characteristic. That people ought to 
delight to bark and bite on the floor of the House, seems to be 
taken completely for granted. The writer's great point is that 
Keitt was thrashed. ‘The slave-holding version of his fall is 
that he eee and fell ;” but, says the Albany patriot, in the 
most emphatic small capitals, ‘HE Was KNOCKED DOWN BY 
Grow.” If the two heroes had been respectively cock and second 
cock at a school, the victor and his backers could not have been 
more Speaty applauded, or the defeated party more bitterly 
reproached for their want of prowess. The slavery party, for 
some reason which we do not profess to understand, are called 
“the patriarchs,” and they were most irreverently pommelled by 
their opponents, especially by “John F. Potter of Wisconsin, 
a withy, athletic man, quite at home in a muss, who leapt into 
the midst of the fight with the bound of a tiger.” Nothing can 
exceed the writer's exultation at the result 

The lips of many Anti-Lecomptonites were compressed, and the responsive 
Yea or Nay, during the remaining hours of the night, was hissed through 
some teeth rather than uttered from the mouth. If the mortal stru - 
which at one moment was anticipated, commenced, and blood had been 
shed, the Anti-Lecomptonites would have made a clean sweep of the Hall. 

concerned may know that these gentlemen are in no frame of mind to 
submit quietly to insult. 

The South is cowed. I know what I say—cowED. The promptness with 


“which Grow knocked Keitt down in the very midst of the Southern side of 


the Chamber, and the alacrity and fire with which some fifty Republicans 

bounded across the Hall to join the struggle, appalled I siceholdore 

Father Giddings said to-day, “I have sat in this House twenty years, and I 

never saw the Slave Power so completely baffled and cowed as during this 
hours’ contest.” 


That all opportunities ought to be taken to thrash political 
Opponents appears to be this writer’s fixed idea. Indeed, his 
own language is not altogether free from a tendency to repro- 
duce the state of things which he so much admires. Here is a 
pleasant sketch, dashed off in the heat of triumph :— 

Did you ever see Lawrence M. Keitt? Did you ever watch him when 
parading the hall, his head thrown back with the conceited air of a London 
cockney, his lascivious eye staring brazenly at the ladies’ gallery, his thrust- 
poe elbows see-sawing like dancing Jack’s under a vigorous pulling of the 
widen? and daintily treading the floor, much as a peacock with tail-feathers 

spread would do if suddenly stricken with the spring halt ? 


The slightest interference with the right of private war is 
looked upon as a monstrous indecency, deserving condign 
punishment :— 

As evidence of the spirit which pervaded the free men in the hall, I wil 
relate a scene which is said to have occurred between Montgomery of Penn- 
sylvania, and Bocock of Virginia. Their seats adjoin, and are near the spot 
of the encounter. Montgomery is a Douglas Democrat, an able lawyer, and 
a quiet, gentlemanly person. Bocock is a good-hearted fellow, but he feels 
the blood of the Virginia F, F.’s coursing his veins. As Barksdale seized 
Grow, Montgomery started towards the aisle. Bocock seized him by the 
arm. Turning fiercely upon him—M. is a very large man—he said to B., 
(you may fill the blank with a most intense phrase,) “Let go my arm, 
——, or I'll knock you down!” Bocock abstained. 

Tt does not seem to have occurred to the writer that the courage 
shown by Mr. Montgomery, in swearing at Mr. Bocock, varied 
inversely as his size. The mere fact that an Abolitionist is 
bigger than a “ Virginia F.F.,” whatever that may mean, is quite 
enough to arouse his exultation. 

The good example of Congress is not lost on other parts 
of the population. In the very next column to that in which 
the account occurs from which the above extracts are taken, 
we find a long description of a “ difliculty” between the students 
(we believe they are Divinity students), of Yale College, 
Newhaven, and the firemen of Company No. 2 of that town. 
Our readers are no doubt aware that in the United States the 
companies of firemen are in the nature of clubs, which are 
much frequented by all the more active young men of the —— 
bourhood, including persons of a very much higher rank of life 
than the professional firemen of our own country. They are, 
in fact, not altogether unlike cricket or boat-clubs in England. 
The Yale students, it appears, claimed the right of singing 
college songs after their meals, which disturbed their neighbours 
the firemen. Hereupon quarrels arose, and out of the quarrels 
came a fight. What would Englishmen, accustomed to what we 
may almost call the amenities of University town and gown rows, 
think of a pitched battle between the students of the Theological 
department at King’s College and the members of the Leander 
Club, fought in the Strand with bludgeons, pokers, knives, and 
ad Such an occurrence would be an event parallel to this 

ewhaven riot. The first blow was struck with a sledge- 
hammer. ‘ Wrenches, irons, &c., from the engine-house were 
freely used ;” “ four pistol-shots were fired ;” “ ive were also 
freely used.” . . . “* The students rushed in a body to the spot, 
armed with ‘bangers,’ clubs, pistols, pokers, and all other 
weapons, offensive and defensive, they could lay their hands 
upon.” “ Reports that the firemen were getting out cannon to 
attack the College buildings, served to increase the feeling.” 
One poor fellow, Miles by name, the steward of the Fireman's 
Company, was shot through the thigh; the ball lodged in the 
abdomen, and it is reported that he is dead. 

That these are by no means very exceptional occurrences is 
proved by the riots which so lately reduced parts of the city 
of New York toa state of downright anarchy. It is curious 
enough that, under somewhat similar political circumstances, a 
sort of turbulence greatly resembling this state of things has 
been known to prevail in this country. In the mediaeval Uni- 
versities, and particularly at Oxford, desperate battles occasionally 
happened, one of which, related at length by Mr. Huber, exactly 
resembled the transaction at Yale, except, indeed, that bows 
were used instead of revolvers. The University in those days 
formed a sort of rude local democracy, very little under the con- 
trol of any external authority. A similar condition of society 
prevailed in Flanders during the riod of the almost total inde- 
pendence of Ghent, Antwerp, rod e other great Belgian cities. 

One or two other parts of the papers from which we have been 
y vate are remarkable as illustrations of another peculiarity of 

merican society, closely connected in reality, though perhaps 
not in appearance, with its turbulence. We refer to its 
—- ‘he story of the lady who made drawers for the 
egs (or, as she called them, the limbs) of her tables, is 
hardly an exaggerated illustration of the extent to which this 
habit of mind prevails. It is perhaps owing, in some slight 
degree, to the old Puritan tradition, which still retains a certain 
amount of vigour, but we believe that it is principally adopted as 
a defence against the extraordinary rowdyism (to adopt an 
American name for an essentially American thing) which per- 
vades almost every department of American life. What, for 
example, must a modest woman feel when the state of society 
allows Mrs. Lola Montez to appear on two consecutive days, first 
as a witness in the Supreme Court, and, secondly, as a lecturer 
in a chapel on the subject of gallantry! The lecture ap- 
pears to have been a repetition of one which we noticed some 
time since in this journal, but the fact that its popularity should 
be increased by the evidence which she gave is the odd thing. 


It does not precisely appear what was the object of her testi- 
mony, but in the course of it she gave her audience a sketch 
of her well-known career. She was born, she remarked, in “ the 
beautiful town of Limerick,” and was so far married toa Captain 
James, that “the ring was put on my finger by a clergyman, 
but my spirit was never united to him.” Her first husband, as 
she observed, having falsely accused and_basely deserted her, 
she sought protection frcm “ the King of Bavaria—M. Wittels- 
bacher he was called—that was his family name.” She indig- 
nantly denied that she had been the King’s mistress. “I'll 
take my oath on that book which I read every night, I had no 


intrigues with the old man.” Their intercourse, if not Platonic, 
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was strictly Aspasian. ‘I moulded the mind of the King to the 
love of freedom.” The King “took me before the whole Court 
with his wife, and presented me as his best friend.” Nay, even 
this was not all; “ you might call me Prime Minister if you please, 
or as the King said, J was the King; there was a man of straw 
there as Prime Minister, but he was only a man of straw.” At 
last the revolution of 1848 occurred, and “ Liberty and I fled.” 
On the day on which an account of this display in the Supreme 
Court appeared in the newspapers, a wouded audience assem- 
bled in Hope Chapel, to listen to her treatment of a great social 
subject. Ifwe could imagine Mr. Spurgeon’s congregation in the 
Surrey Gardens meeting to listen to a lecture on popular erotics 
from the authoress—perhaps we should say from the secretary 
of the author—of a late well-known letter from One More Un- 
fortunate, we should have an exact parallel to this strange 
proceeding. We do odd things sometimes in this country, but 
there is a limit beyond which no one would venture to outrage 
decency ; and the performance of Mrs. James, if that is her name, 
decidedly falls outside of it. In America, the only remark which 
it elicits from the New York Times is characteristic enough. 
Her evidence to some extent affected, or was meant to affect, the 
character of a Mr. Jobson, upon which that paper observes, ‘‘ We 
suggest the propriety of sending a commission to examine the 
archives of the lee on and Paris Police. Documents may pos- 
sibly be discovered there which will clear his character from the 
imputations now cast on it.” We cannot wonder that in a 
society which permits ladies to adopt such remarkable means of 
extending their notoriety, and which founds such charitable sug- 

estions on her gossip, the conventional rules of propriety should 
4 drawn up very strictly indeed by those who wish to abide by 
them. 


HOW CANTON WAS TAKEN. 


HE capture of Canton was a masterly business. The topo- 
graphy of the city was unknown. The suburbs, indeed, 
had often been visited, and are described in every Gazetteer; 
but the character of the ground within the walls was a mystery. 
Lord Gough had extorted a ransom of several millions, but he 
had never entered the gates. In fact, the only thing ascertained 
was, that the inhabitants numbered a million, and that the fight- 
ing men amounted to some 30,000. Besides the difficulties aris- 
ing from want of information, the Chinese had had ample time 
to settle their plan of defence, to strengthen their weak points, 
and to replenish their resources. Above all, the attacking force 
available for land operations amounted only to some 5700, inclu- 
sive ofartillery. Of these 5700 there were 950 French sailors, and 
nearly 2000 English sailors drilled as soldiers for the occasion, the 
only regiment of the line present being 800 men of the 59th. 
Whether we consider the composition of General Van Strau- 
benzee’s force or that of the enemy, the task imposed upon 
him was by no means simple. Obviously, therefore, his success 
must be due not more to conspicuous gallantry than to military 
knowledge and skill. 

The City of Canton lies upon the river of the same name, which, 
descending from the north at some two miles from its western 
wall, sweeps suddenly eastward, and so washes its southern side. 
The space enclosed between this western wall and the river 
bank is filled up by a suburb of houses and factories, the wall 
itself being pierced by the West-gate. This wall is continued 
round the northern side, in which there is another gate. But 
both outside and inside this northern enclosure there are heights 
which command the city. Eastward, and about five hundred 
yards outside, is Fort Gough. Westward, and about the same 
distance outside, stand the Upper and Lower Blue Jacket Forts. 
Inside the North-gate are the heights called Magazine Hill, upon 
which there are two forts which command the whole city. 
Following the wall, which now turns south-eastward, we come 
to what is called the North-east gate; and thence turning 
directly southward, we pass the East gate, and at length 
reach the river. It may be observed that the length and 
breadth of the city are nearly equal. Outside the eastern 
wall there is a wide shallow ditch, and beyond that the ground 
is covered with buildings. About 1600 yards north of the river, 
and half that distance from the eastern city-wall, stands Lin 
Fort—a round stone tower, armed with twelve indifferent guns. 
Immediately to the north of Lin Fort, the ground is rough, 
hilly, and impracticable for artillery from the east. This rough 
ground is bounded by a ridge running east and west, between 
which and Gough heights the ground is a bare undulating moor, 
like the country between Buxton and Sheffield. Between the fort 
and the river the ground is irregular—partly hill and partly swamp 
—honeycombed for miles by Chinese graves, which appear to be 
— holes lined with stone. Such is the country outside the 
walls. 

The walls themselves are surrounded bya ditch. Their height 
varies from twenty to forty feet, their most formidable defences 
being the gates—each being defended by a two-storied house 
which commands both sides of the wall. They are surmounted 
by a parapet, behind which there is an esplanade, formed by the 
rampart, some twenty feet wide. To the Chinese, the height of 
these defences seemed to render an escalade impossible. A man 
mounted upon the rampart has the city at his feet. The city 
itself he may observe divided into two parts by a wall running 


being the new city. The streets themselves are narrow. Moa 
of the houses are of one story, and, with the exception of the 
public buildings and stone arches, are of mean appearance. The 
residences of the official persons seem to be marked by hy 
poles. It is singular that, notwithstanding the mass of tee 
population, there is much open space within the walls. § 
was the scene of the operations which we propose to describe, 

The object being to take Canton, the plan of attack was this. 
—A reconnaissance made on the north, had proved that the 
Chinese expected us in that quarter. The great mass of thejp 
troops were concentrated there; the guns of the forts were alj 
turned northward ; and the und covering these forts wag 
scarped and spiked. Beside this, it is obvious that the fire of the 
ships would not be so effectual in aiding the assaulting columns 
if they came from the north, as they would be if they came from 
the east, whilst the ammunition and stores would have to be 
carried much higher up the river. The attack from the north 
was therefore ~ ane ey and it was determined that it should 
take place on the north-eastern side of the city. 

It was a combined operation. The navy and the army had 
each its part in the drama. At daybreak on the 28th of last 
December, a slow dropping fire was opened from the ships ly; 
along the southern sideof Canton. The guns bore onthe south-west 
and south-east angles of the old and new city wall—they swept the 
eastern rampart, and breached the wall on the south. From the 
Dutch Folly—a fort in the centre of the river—four mortars and 
two rockets played upon Magazine Hill, and the other heights 
inside the North-gate as well as upon Gough Fort, Blue Jacket 
Fort, and the heights beyond. Thus ‘the Commander hoped to 
impede the march of troops along the rampart, and to breach 
the walls so as to facilitate the assault. 

Whilst this fire of shot and shell is destroying the defences of 
the city, General Van Straubenzee is busily preparing to land 
his men, both Admirals—Sir Michael Seymour and S. Rigault de 
Genouilly, K.C.B.—co-operating. Thespotselected for the position 
is about a mile to the east of the south-eastern corner of the city. 
wall, just opposite the eastern end of Kuper Island, where a 
shallow streamlet or drain falls into the river. Everythin 
has been prepared. Guns and ammunition have been land 
jetties have been constructed, roads inland across the marsh 
om been prepared. About 10 a.M., as soon as the French 
Meunbechel, they pushed on towards the north-west and 
Fort Lin, supported by the 59th on their right. The ground 
over which they marched was, according to the General's 
account, undulating—the higher parts covered with Chinese 
graves of acircular form, rendering it difficult to cross—and the 
lower parts intersected by paddy fields, many of which were still 
under water. Nevertheless, before night-fall of the same day, 
the 28th, not only were the whole 5700 men, and a large amount 
of material and stores landed, but Fort Lin was in our possession, 
Karly in the day, the Chinese, finding themselves partially 
surrounded, evacuated it, and retired to Gough Fort and the 
heights to the north of the city. That night the troo 
bivouacked round Fort Lin. he ground was admirably 
adapted for the purpose. Here is “ The Criminals’ Cemetery.” 
The country is es. ae for miles with graves—the spaces 
between the mounds of which afford excellent shelter. 

It was determined that the walls should be escaladed next 
morning, the 2gth of December. It was obvious from the posi- 
tion of the enemy’s troops, massed as they were on the heights 
to the north-west, that they still expected an attack in that 
quarter. As we have observed, the height of the walls and the 
breadth of the ditch seemed to them to render an esealade impos- 
sible. Observing this, it became the duty of General Van Strau- 
benzee to encourage the delusion. He saw plainly that if he 
could only get asafe footing on the broad eastern rampart, which 
was comparatively undefended, he might not only obtain posses. 
sion of the Magazine Hill, which commanded the city, but would 
do so with trifling loss, inasmuch as almost all the guns were 
pointed to resist an attack from the north, or from an enemy 
advancing outside the walls. Let him establish himself on the 
rampart—let him seize the gates—and Canton must fall. , 
In order, therefore, to encourage the Chinese in the idea that 
an assault on Gough Fort is contemplated, and to carry into 
effect his plan of uttack—these are his dispositions on the night 
of the 28th. In rear of Fort Lin, about eight hundred yards 
from the wall, lay the 59th Regiment, under Major Burmester, 
and in front of the fort were some artillery in position. To our 
left lay the French Naval Brigade under the French Admiral, 
having a picket in a joss-house or temple which commanded 
direct road to the Kast-gate. To the right of the 59th, on a 
range of hill of which we have spoken, but facing the north- 
north-west, lay Lieutenant-Colonel Lemon with the provision 
battalion of Marines ; and on his right lay two divisions of the 
Naval Brigade under the command of Commodore Elliot. This 
front was strengthened by a joss-house or temple, which was 
originally seized by Captain Cochrane, and afterwards occupied 
by the 1st division of the Naval Brigade. In rear of Fort 
Lin, and to the right of a Buddhist temple which was occupi 
as head-quarters by the Generals and the Admirals, lay Colonel 
Holloway (Marines), with one of his battalions, under W: 
—the other, under Stocker, having been detached to protect 
the landing-place. To Walsh’s right lay Captain Key, with 
the 3rd division of the Naval Brigade. Thus the allied force 
occupied two sides of an obtuse angled triangle. That part 


east and west—the northern portion ing the old city, the 
southern portion enclosed between the middle and southern wall 


facing the north-north-west, which was almost ostentatiously 
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ai emed to threaten Gough Fort. Those facing the 
displays oui masked by the fort. The reserve were available 
fot either force. As might have been expected, the Chinese 
hered to their notion that the attack would be not against the 
ity wall, but against the northern heights. ; 
: it was agreed that the escalade should take place at nine 
Yelock on the morning of the = ; and in order to ensure success, 
the French and English gunboats, near the French Folly at 
the south-east corner of the city, were to enfilade the wall from 
the east to the north-east gate until the hour of the assault. At 
fre o’clock in the morning the troops were under arms. A large 
temple had already been seized close to the walls, by M‘Clure, 
Sherard Osborne, and some marines. The artillery advanced to 
break down and subdue the fire from the castellated parapet. 
Adaring reconnaissance was made by Captain Bate, of the Actaon, 
jn order to select the best place for the scaling-ladders. He was 
étrack by a gingall, and died almost on the spot where he fell. 
His comrades tell us tbat a more noble-hearted man, or a more 
skilful soldier, never lived. f 
These things do not pass unobserved by the Chinese General. 


enemy. He begins to divine our plan. Forthwith he descends 
from the heights upon our right flank. The marines, supported 
by artillery, repulse the swarming assailants, but not without 
some hard fighting. Our right is safe. It is only half-past 
eight, and the gun-boats are still booming away. The hour 
fixed is nine o’clock. But whether from excess of zeal, or 
from an ungenerous attempt to gain credit by a tricky maneuvre, 
the French division are already with their ladders at the foot of 
the walls. The English General gives the word. The blue- 
‘ackets and the red-coats rush on—the ladders are planted—and 

fore nine o'clock of the 29th of last December, the English colours 
floated over the battlements of Canton. The gun-boats cease 
their fire. Swiftly division after division clambers up the ladders 
—the men forming, sweep along the rampart to the northward 
—gate after gate is blown in and seized. The five-storied pagoda, 
a commanding fort inthe northern wall, is in our hands, together 
with the Magazine Hill further on, and its two forts. On those 
heights, indeed, there was some attempt at resistance, but the 
enemy is at once charged and driven back. Within an hour and a 
half the whole eastern half of Canton, from the North-gate to the 
South-gate, is in our hands. For, whilst the advance was being 
made northward, the 59th regiment advanced southward, and 
penetrated to the centre of the southern wall. Almost immediately 
a sortie is made, and the forts to the north are seized, the 
magazines are blown up. So ended the 29th.—Next day the 
West-gate is captured. The guns are spiked and thrown over the 
walls, 

Then Canton seemed won. The allies sweep the ramparts 
with their guns and hold the gates. Their losses were almost 
nominal, fifteen men killed and one hundred and thirteen 
wounded. The truth is, as the English admiral writes, our plan 
of attack was a complete surprise. The enemy were utterly con- 
founded by the impetuosity of our assault. But the most singular 

rt of the story remains. With an admirable insolence, Yeh, 
Pequi the Governor, and the Tartar General, ignore their defeat. 
From the 30th to the 5th of January no communication is 
made by them. On that morning, however, three columns of 
the allied troops penetrate the city and succeed in seizing all the 
three. Yeh is now on board the /nflewible. Pequiis carrying on 
the government under the directions of an Englishmen and a 
Frenchman, supported by an European garrison. Hitherto 
Canton has been a mystery. But now, by the judicious use of 
6ooo men and some ships, we are told that “the city gates of 
Canton are open by day, and tranquillity has been uninterrupted 
from the moment when the city fell into our possession.” 


THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


HE Public Offices question, as handled by the Palmerston 
Administration, has completely run through every phase 
necessary to constitute a perfect job and an unredeemed disgrace. 
he exigencies of the public service had for many years been 
ing for a reconstruction of those ruinous, inconvenient, and 
squalid edifices in which some of our most important departments 
have been too long lodged. At the same time, a new feeling of 
national self-respect as regards our public buildings had grown 
up, and it was no longer considered wasteful extravagance to 
ire them an outward form in harmony with their site, 
their destination, and the dignity of a great country. At 
this conjuncture, when the formula “something ry to be 
done” had grown into “something must be done,” the depart- 
ment of Public Works was filled by a clever, ambitious, and 
somewhat disa pointed man, Sir William Molesworth, who 
only cared for ne place as it admitted him into the Cabinet, 
and who understood the case so little that he met it by ordering 
a design from the regular official surveyor, Mr. Pennethorne. 
This makeshift deservedly broke down, and a bold speculative 
bid by a pushing Mr. Pstring was blown to pieces in a short 


Committee of the House of Commons. In the meanwhile, Sir 
William Molesworth had reached the summit of his ambition in 
the Colonial Office—Lord Palmerston, as Premier, still wore the 
gloss of his early popularity—and the Public Works fell into the 


Hall saw clearly that something wider and better was 
needed than the humdrum of a building drafted like a 
despatch in Mr. Pennethorne’s office, and approved, as a matter 
of form, upstairs. But he did not as clearly see his way to the 
best accomplishment of his own laudable intentions of reform. 
It was not enough to solve the question in the negative upon 
the single issue of Pennethorne or no Pennethorne, and leave 
the Public Offices to fall about the ears of their occupants. The 
rebuilding had become a necessity, and consequently the where 
and the how of that rebuilding had to be settled. 
The “ where” was concluded somewhat too hastily by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons during the Session of 1856. 
The “how” came out in the shape of an international competi- 
tion—a grand idea in the abstract, but clogged in this case by 
details the self-destructive character of which we were the first 
to prophesy, as we are now the first to connect with them the 
consummated abortion of the entire scheme. The perverse 
complication which proposed three independent competitions for 
that which was really but one work, could only lead to failure, 
unless the judges had been bold enough to interpose—as we have 
constantly contended they might have done by the terms of their 
appointment—by accumulating prizes in the various classes to 
the same competitors, if they deserved the distinction. Had 
the adjudication been so conducted—had any one architect, ¢.g., 
come out first prizeman in two of the branches, and second, or even 
third in the remaining one—or had any one architect been no 
more than first, second, and third in the three competitions—then, 
in the face of no one else winning more than two decorations, 
that man would have established his claim to be appointed 
architect of a work which could only be carried out on one 
plan and by one directing head. But the judges, morbidly 
timid of overstepping their powers, ran into the contrary ex- 
treme, and, on their own motion, tied their own hats by 
the resolution—of the equity of which the less said the better— 
not to give any one man, however worthy, a prize in more than 
one branch of the trifurcated contest. This policy sealed, in the 
eyes of all rational wen, the hopes of a direct and literal fulfil- 
ment of that for which the competition was evoked—the decision 
of the question by whom the Public Offices were to be rebuilt ; 
and, as might have been anticipated, the House of Commons 
manifested its feelings on the matter with tolerable clearness. 
It was absurd to deal seriously with a scheme by which an 
incongruous general plan had to adapt itself to a Foreign Office 
and a War Office—two portions of one great pile, as unaccommo- 
dating to each other as they both were to that general plan. 
But it no way followed that, because the competition in its de- 
tails had come to a dead-lock, therefore there was no alternative 
ossible but to retrograde into the old job system which 
ad produced the Record Office and the Duchy of Cornwall 
Offices, while Paris, still constitutionally governed, was building 
its Hotel of Foreign Affairs and its Conseil d’Etat. The com- 
petition had failed in designating the best man or the noblest 
plan; but it had indicated various men, all of them manifesting 
equal capacities for this work, and various plans possessing 
different degrees of positive merit—and above alt it had arrested 
public attention, and provoked general anticipation. Moreover, 
it had involved the Government in something like an honourable 
compact with the competitors, the artistic world, and bystanders, 
that a new system was to be inaugurated, and that the Public 
Offices should be rebuilt, gradually, it might be, but upon 
a plan commensurate with their importance, and in refe- 
rence to some connected system. lipping back, in the 
face of those points gained, to the condition of 1853, merely 
because the solution of the question presented complications— 
some of them inevitable, and some voluntarily incurred— 
would be like cutting through the entanglements of Parliamentary 
Reform by a simple repeal of the Act of 1832. Yet the 
Treasury of Lord Palmerston could find no better way of 
escape. We have yet to be fully enlightened by the promised 
correspondence ; but enough has transpired to show that, in spite 
of Sir Benjamin Hall's protest, and in contempt of all the obliga. 
tions arising out of the international competition, instructions 
have been given to Mr. Pennethorne—who did not compete, who 
is himself confessedly incompetent for the enterprise, but who 
has the privilege of reaping where he did not sow, and of using 
the ideas over which others have toiled—to prepare plans for 
a new Foreign Office. We shall analyse this strange history in 
its details when they come into our hands; but we refuse to let 
a single week pass without entering our protest against the broad 
conclusion. 

We do not now dwell, strongly as we may feel, upon the 
contempt which is cast upon the whole idea of Government, 
when that which ought to be a great department of the State, 
is encouraged or is permitted by the Cabinet to involve itself 
in a scheme of large expense to all sides—of much time a4 
trouble to many whose time and trouble is their bread—and o 

eat moral “ indebtedness” in every way—merely to inflict in 

he end cold discouragement from that Cabinet during the ses- 
sion, and in the vacation an absolute reversal, of a scheme which 
the Treasury itself had endorsed. If we wanted a cumulative 
proof of what we insisted on before this competition was thought 
of—namely, that the Public Works ought to be a main and self- 
existing department, always prosided over by a member of 
the Cabinet—here we have it. 

Bat what we are now concerned with is to see how the 


ds of a reforming Minister, who determined to make fame 
Sir Benjamin 


or himself within his own scope of duties. 


imminent danger of the shipwreck of the artistic futare 
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of London may be averted. It is something that we have 
to deal with new hands in the representatives of both of the 
belligerents. Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Hamilton 
cannot be supposed to have any enthusiastic penchant for a literal 
acquiescence m the determinations of Lord Palmerston, Sir 
Cornewall Lewis, or Mr. Wilson; nor is Lord John Manners 
a servile follower of Sir Benjamin Hall. He is a Minister 
currently believed to have artistic taste; and when he filled his 
present office on a former occasion, he set a good exam le by 
employing Mr. Cockerell to superintend the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s funeral. Mr. Disracli and Mr. Hamilton, on the other 
hand, have an atonement to make to the public in regard to this 
very matter of the Public Offices, for having consented to 
the renewal of the lease of Montague-house with its gardens, 
when last they held their present places. A fairer opportunity 
of shining at the expense of their predecessors never presented 
itself to new administrators. They are not called upon to in- 
volve the country in any ruinous expense. The sum total of the 
demand on them is to look before they leap, and to take care 
that the rebuilding of the Foreign Office shall be a part of a 
whole creditable in itself, and accepted by that portion of the 
publie which is supposed to understand such questions. They 
cannot literally carry out the results of the competition, for 
those results were self-contradictory ; but they can fulfil that 
general principle of doing things cheaply in the long run, 
because well at first, which the competition was intended to 
ensure. We should imagine that they would find it the safest 
plan to remit, in the first instance, the consideration of the case to 
some Commission or Committee of “experts,” with the simple 
hint to work hard and to report with all due speed. But what- 
ever course may be chosen,we must enter a plea for the interests of 
the prizemen of the late competition not being overlooked. Ques- 
tionable as limited competitions “of the first instance” may be, 
we can see no hardship, but rather great contingent advantage, 
in finally submitting the selection of the architect of the Public 
Offices to a second competition among the prizemen of the late 
contest, with fresh judges. If such a competition could be 
announced with the “N.B.” that the first prizeman shall 
be absolutely employed, a step would have been taken right and 
courageous in itself, and calculated to win the applause of the 
many and the confidence of the few. If our rulers, however, 
are not bold enough to adopt this course, let them at the very 
least allow the work to rest imperatively between three selected 
names. In any case, let the question of the precise site of the 
new buildings be subjected to an examination a little more exten- 
sive than that which has been as yet vouchsafed to it, and let us be 
spared that contemptible spectacle of vacillation and inconsistency 
which the late Ministry exhibited in reference to the subject. 


MUSIC, 
SAMSON. 


T= Sacred Harmonic Society considers one performance in 
a year suflicient to satisfy the public appetite for a work such 
as Handel’s Samson. It was given by the Society last week, 
with the announcement that it would not be repeated. Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah had been shortly before performed two weeks 
consecutively, and that oratorio has been given by the Society 
not less than fifty times from the year 1847 to the present time, 
as we learn from a recently printed statement. No doubt the 
Society judges on the whole justly as to the average public taste. 
The admirers of Webster will outnumber those of Raffaele; and 
there will be a hundred people wl:o can appreciate Wilkie for 
one who cares about Albert Durer. We do not mean that these 
parallels run exactly on all fours. _Mendelssohn’s aims in 
art may have been considerably higher than those of either 
Webster or Wilkie. His technical peculiarities are, however, 
very like theirs; small detail, poe | finish, are his forte; in- 
strumental colouring is used with excellent effect to conceal 
the want of great melodic ideas. He composed for the 
nineteenth century, and has completely hit that taste for 
the semi-grand which prevails throughout all strata of society. 
Handel, though possessing the fullest confidence of the British 
public, is slightly archaic, and requires a little treatment 
to make him go down. The hearing of Samson has forced 
these reflections upon us, and more particularly the significant 
fact that it is not thought advisable to repeat it. Yet the hall 
was scarcely perceptibly less full than on an Elijah night, and 
the bee apren was a very satisfactory one. Something like a 
third of the music was omitted. But this cannot be objected to. 
Handel himself found it necessary to lop off many of the long 
recitatives which he had originally written ; and a conductor in 
the pare day may be excused for carrying this process a little 
further, and expunging some Handelian exuberances, which 
singers of the present day hardly understand. The work may be 
more artistically complete as originally conceived and written ; but 
something must be conceded to the weakness of humanity, which 
necessarily wearies if a performance be unduly spun out. But 
taking the work as performed the other evening, how colossal 
and majestic it seems. There is stuff in it to furnish forth ten 
Elijahs. Mr. Costa’s additional accompaniments may no doubt 
improve the general effect, but it is not by the cunning use of 
instruments that Handel seeks to impress his hearers. In 
broad, clear, melodie outline, he draws each character in such a 


First, there is the grand line of demarcation between the wor. 
shippers of Dagon and those of Jehovah, which is maintained 
admirably all through. The free jovial strains of the one are 
contrasted with the solemn tones of the other. Mendelssohn 
feebly imitates this in the Elijah. The character of Samson 
himself is a masterpiece. Handel is reported to have placed this 
oratorio so nearly on a par with his ‘Messiah in point of excel. 
lence, that he could not determine which should take prece. 
dence of the other. This judgment posterity has not ratified; 
but we can easily understand the feeling with which Handel 
regarded a work into which he seems to have thrown himself 
with such intensity. He wrote the air “Total eclipse” long 
before he was blind, or apprehended blindness, but how com. 
pletely has the feeling of desolation of one who has fallen under 
that calamity been seized. In the interviews between Samson 
and the blustering Harapha, how finely is the contrast of charac. 
ter preserved—the Thrasonical vaunting of the Pagan as com. 
pared with the stern indignation of the Israelite! Much of the 
music which belongs to Dalila was omitted in the performance, 
and it is perhaps the weakest part of the oratorio; but 
the dramatic instinct of the composer is not less conspicuous 
in it than in the rest. Dalila’s songs have a_ secular and 
light character quite in conformity with the personage whom 
Milton has drawn “sailing like a stately ship, with all her 
bravery on and tackle trim, sails filled and streamers waving—an 
amber scent of odorous perfume her harbinger.” The recitative, 
** With doubtful feet and wavering resolutions I come, O! Samp- 
son ’"—with which she first steals in, with hopes of conciliati 
her offended lord, is beautifully conceived. The characters 
the sententious friend Micah, who acts as_corypheus of the 
chorus, and of the afflicted father, Manoah, though less marked, 
are still distinctly drawn. The song in which the father expresses 
his affection, ‘‘ How willing my paternal love,” simple as it is, is 
one of the masterpieces of the oratorio. The Dead March, 
although by no means equal to that in Saul, is a grand example 
of the production of a solemn effect by extremely simple means, 

The words of the oratorio, principally taken from Milton's 
Samson Agonistes, are not badly chosen; and Handel's poet, 
Newburgh Hamilton, although he is answerable for a few 
pieces of eighteenth century doggrel here and there, has not 
eer his task badly. The oratorio, of which the merits 
iave been long acknowledged, has not received all the atten. 
tion it deserves, and from the effect of the performance last 
week, we should think it might safely be tried a little more 
frequently. Mr. Sims Reeves never sang more finely. He is 
complete master of that noble style of declamation which is 
required to give effect to the high thoughts of Handel; he 
has of late exhibited a marked improvement in the use of the 
magnificent voice with which nature has gifted him. We could 
have spared, however, a familiar modern close introduced at the 
end of the air, ‘‘ Why does the God of Israel sleep.” Such ele- 
gances borrowed from the Italian Opera always grate painfull 
on our ears, when we are awaiting a good solid Handelian end- 
ing in regular form; and the will eventually, we have no doubt, 
be banished, as all the other excrescences have been which 
twenty years ago every singerso plentifully interlarded. Mr. 
Santley’s light bass voice, which indeed has more of the baritone 
character, is well adapted to the music given to Manoah ; and he 
sang the air “How willing my paternal love” so well as 
to merit an encore. The more ponderous bass of Mr. Weiss 
was equally well suited to the Giant Harapha, and the duet 
** Go, baffled coward,” in which he joins with Samson, was like- 
wise repeated. Madame Rudersdorf is hardly physically equal 
to the part of Dalila, and was sometimes a little puzzled by 
the long “ divisions” in which Handel indulges. She also, 
however, won an encore in the concluding favourite song “ Let 
the bright Seraphim”—the rule forbidding encores having been 
effectually broken through by the audience. The subordinate 
part of Micah could not perhaps have been in better hands than 
those of Miss Dolby. It will decidedly be a pity if the marked 
success which attended this performance does not induce the 
Society to favour the public with Samson a little more fre- 
quently. 


REVIEWS. 


BYRON* 


T= decline of Lord Byron’s poetical reputation is as intel- 
ligible as his sudden and extraordinary popularity. Thirty 
or forty years ago, he was attacked and defended with the eager- 
ness which — only to controversies which are in a great 
measure personal; but assailants and supporters concurred in 
the same flattering estimate of the powers which they extolled 
as superhuman or denounced as Satanic. A subsequent genera- 
tion, more favourably placed for the purpose of dispassionate 
criticism, finds itself exempt from contemporary enthusiasm 

horror. Established and voluntary Gieates bows survived the 
boldness of Cain, and Don Juan has exercised but an imper- 
ceptible influence on the foundations of morality. Numerous 
fancies and affectations have arisen and disappeared since the 
time when picturesque despair was modelled on the pattern of 


* Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron, By E. J. 
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P Jd and Lara. The Tractarian waistcoat has bloomed 
pos ye poe the day of the ee collar, and the form of 
conversation which designates itself at Birmingham and elsewhere 
as Social Science se oa all pretension to misanthropy. The 
interest which attaches to the personal fortunes and peculiarities 
of a writer is as transitory as it is in some instances enthusiastic. 
Lord Byron’s fame now depends on his wore j achievements, 
and he has consequently sunk from his post of unrivalled pre- 
eminence to the third or fourth place among the poets who were 
his contemporaries. Among the small imitative verse-writers of 
the present day, not one in a hundred copies the easy metre and 
still easier sentiment of the Corsair and Lara. Competent readers 

ive that his rhythm and melody are thin and monotonous, 
that his descriptions are untrue to nature and inconsistent with 
themselves, and that his highest flights are rather masterpieces of 
rhetorical cleverness than spontaneous creations of the imaginative 
faculty. Yet the admiration which may be denied to his poetry 
is excited in a corresponding degree by his wonderful vigour and 
pliability of intellect. The success of some early productions and 
the circumstances of his life made him resolve to be a poet, and to 
a certain extent he attained his object. If skill, versatility, and 
eloquence could supply the place of natural — Don Juan 
would have been a great poem. In occasional passages, and in 
some minor compositions, there are traces of genuine inspiration ; 
but a careful study of Lord Byron’s works will explain his sincere 
conviction that Pope was greater than Milton, that Shakspeare 
was a dull barbarian, and that prose was in all cases preferable 
to verse. He was half in earnest, and nearer than he intended 
to the truth, when, in the midst of his solicitude for his fame, he 
affected to pique himself on having practised a gigantic impos- 
ture on the admiring world. 

No celebrated writer is so little entitled to protection from 
biographical revelations. Egotism was from first to last the 
ostentatious characteristic of Byron’s works, and a principal 
cause of his popularity. Consciousness, and the affectation 
which is its natural result, never deserted him in public or in 

rivate. Not content with calling attention to the qualities and 

isposition which he thought fit to assume, he invited all man- 
kind to share in his domestic interests, sometimes appealing to 
their compassion, and often demanding their admiration for his 
indifferent hardihood. The most notorious of his domestic 
misfortunes is the constant subject of his pen. The youths and 
maidens of the Regency wept over his heartbreaking “ Fare- 
well;” but when a few years had hardened their feelings, the 
same admirers laughed over the portrait of Donna Inez in Don 
Juan, The survivors may read in Mr. Trelawny’s book the 
careless expressions which perhaps represent, with some approxi- 
mation to truth, his real sentiments on the subject. 

With the true instinct of egotism, Lord Byron, both in his 

ms and in conversation, represented himself as worse than 
meet especially where the vices assumed were tragic, im- 
posing, or brilliant. The thorough confessionist always over- 
states his guilt, remembering that exaggerations may easily 
be corrected, and that sympathizing listeners, according to 
their various dispositions, either reverence or disbelieve all 
sweeping self-accusations. It is also an advantage that the true 
statements which are constantly oozing out from an irretentive 
character partake of the apocryphal nature of the more 
imaginative confessions. Byron sometimes tried to gull a novice 
by dark hints of atrocities which he supposed himself to have 
committed in the East ; and it was not obvious that his frequent 
avowals of his tendency to avarice were more true as well as 
more prosaic. On the whole, he assumed with remarkable 
success the perfectly fictitious character of a gloomy, mysterious, 
and rather wicked recluse. His adoption in private of the reck- 
less abandonment proper to a libertine and man of the world 
was less effective, and necessarily more open to detection. 

Mr. Trelawny was not a hopeful victim for such experiments; 
but it is easy to understand Lord Byron’s wish to impress the 
mind of a companion whose experience had in some respects 
corresponded with his own imaginary career. The bold and 
athletic adventurer saw through his friend’s boasted prowess in 
riding, in boxing, in fencing, and in walking—“ to excel,” he says, 
“in these things, feet are as necessary as hands. It was difficult 
to avoid smiling at his boasting and self-glorification. In the 
Water a fin is better than a foot, and in that element he did well.” 
Moore has recorded his belief that Byron was naturally timid 
and nervous. Mr. Trelawny intimates that, notwithstanding his 
pretence of hard drinking, he was little better than a milksop. On 
more important points Mr. Trelawny’s observations are acute 
and interesting. At their first interview he was struck by the 
nature of Lord Byron’s conversation ; 
but he also remarked the activity of his mind when it was called 
into play. It was, perhaps, a childish ambition to surprise 
strangers by the contrast of an everyday manner with the con- 
Yentional scorn and indifference which had been so carefully 
assumed; but the question is not what a man wishes to be 
thought, but what he really is:-— 

Thad come pre to see a solemn mystery, and so far as I could j 
from the first to me very farce. I fo 
actors, when off the stage, are dull dogs; and that even the mighty Prospero, 
Without his books and ic mantle, was but an ordinary mortal. At this 
Juncture Shelley joined us; he never laid aside his books and magic mantle; he 
waved his wand, and Byron, after a faint show of defiance, stood mute; his 
se perception of the truth of Shelley’s comments on his p 

and Shelley’s earnestness and just criticism held him captive, 


I was, however, struck with Byron’s mental vivacity and wonderful memory ; 
he defended himself with a variety of illustrations, precedents, and apt quota- 
tions from modern authorities, disputing Shelley’s propositions, not by denyi 
their truth as a whole, but in parts, and the subtle questions he put w 
have puzzled a less acute reasoner than the one he had to contend with. 


Except in verse, Byron never attempted to conceal his reve- 
rence for the opinion of society, and he was proud of his tem- 
porary success in fashionable life, and of his supposed experience 
of the world. On this point also, Mr. Trelawny questions his 
pretensions, probably not without reason :— 

Byron formed his opinion of the inhabitants of this planet from books: 

rsonally he knew as little about them as if he belonged to some other. 

rom reading Rochefoucauld, Machiavelli, and other soured cynics, he learnt 
to distrust people in general; so as he could do nothing without them, and 
did not know how to manage them, he was always complaining of being over- 
reached and never getting what he wanted. I don’t think he ever knew what 
he did want; few there are that do. 


It was remarked that during Lord Byron’s residence at 
Cephalonia and Missolonghi, he for the first time judged rightl 
of those around him. He had taught himself to believe that all 
men were thieves and liars ; and the opinion was universally appli- 
cable to his Greek confederates and dependents. Sir Charles 
Napier, then Resident of Cephalonia, who rated Lord Byron's 
practical qualities more highly than Mr. Trelawny, always 
declared that if he paella «| the Greeks, he would carry a 
gallows in front of the army, and raise the price of hemp fifty 
o cent. It may be doubted whether Rochefoucauld or 

fachiavelli were responsible for a misanthropy which, whether 
real or affected, was distinetly traceable to individual character 
and circumstances. The consciousness of deformity may pro- 
bably have stirred Byron’s energies ; but it made him restless, 
jealous, and suspicious. The new particulars stated by Mr. 

relawny as to the nature of his lameness might perhaps as well 
have been consigned to oblivion, and they are inconsistent with 
the distinct recollection of Byron’s surviving friends. His own 
constant allusions to his misfortune were perfectly consistent 
with his anxiety that the defect should escape observation. 
The Deformed Transformed, otherwise a worthless imitation 
of Faust, derives its only interest from the painful experience 
which suggested the subject. 

Ali Lord Byron’s associates at Pisa and at Spezzia—Shelley, 
Mr. Williams, Captain Roberts, and Mr. Trelawny himself—had 
reason to complain of his petty stinginess and grasping dispo- 
sition in pecuniary transactions; but on a great occasion, in a 
cause which seemed to him worthy, he knew how to be splendidly 
liberal. His expedition to Greece was prompted by a variety of 
motives. Love of fame, and even of notoriety, vanity, sense of 
tedium, and love of excitement, all contributed to overcome his 
natural indolence ; but, once embarked in the undertaking, he 
never wavered or hesitated. He was prepared to sacrifice his 
fortune to the liberation of Greece as freely as he gave his life. 
If he had survived, the expedition might probably have been the 
turning point in his career, for he had scarcely reached middle 
life, and his prominent faults were of the kind which find their 
natural correction in age and experience. Affectation of unreal 
vices or virtues is a folly peculiarly incident to youth. In 
maturer years, the ostentatious misanthrope and voluntary exile 
might have seen the convenience of reconciling himself with 
society, and of allowing his easy disposition to exhibit itself in 
its natural form. His faithful servant said that he had never 
known but one woman who could not manage his lord. If he 
was harsher among men, his asperity was often connected with 
secret timidity and shyness. is career was perverted by a 
false judgment of the world formed early in life, but he possessed 
sufficient vigour and ability to have shaped out a wiser course 
for his riper manhood. 

The later poems are, in a certain sense, more genuine and 
sincere than the melodramatic productions to which he owed his 
a: The happiest portions of Don Juan are those in which 

e displays his aptitude for epigram and his native love of fun. 
The greater part of the poem is mere doggrel, possessing only 
the merit of facile fluency, and the more ambitious passages are, 
with few exceptions, visibly artificial ; but although the allusions 
and the prevailing mode of thought are equally obsolete, it is 
impossible to read the odd turns, the ingenious rhymes, and the 
satirical hits without amusement and surprise. A few years 
more, and Byron might have discovered that his strength Jay in 
wit rather than in imagination, and that his proper element was 
prose. His letters might probably never have been published 
or read but for the celebrity of his poems; but with the exce 
tion of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, no collection in t 
English language contains so much variety, playfulness, and 
vigour. The intrinsic value of the letters is more remarkable 
when it is remembered that they are addressed to correspondents 
in whom he felt no interest, and that they generally relate to 
trivial and indifferent subjects. 

It is not difficult to understand the reasons of Lord Byron's 
reputation in foreign countries, which are scarcely acquainted 
with the name of any other modern English poet. In all his 
works there is not a single dramatic creation, and the local 
colouring, where it is to be found, is Oriental or Southern. 
Foreigners naturally fail to detect the absence of that curious 
felicity of language which is the test of a poet of the higher 
order. The sombreness and melancholy of Childe Harold and 
Lara are easily appreciated, and to those who know little of 
English character, they may probably not appear affected, 
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Goethe, himself, rewarded a flattering dedication by frequent 
compliments which may have been occasionaliy sincere. In the 
second part of Faust he has intimated, through an allegorical 
personification, his deliberate estimate of Byron’s poetical 
character. Euphorion, son of Faust and Helen, or in other 
words, of classic and modern art, destroys himself in the attempt 
to fly, though he is born without wings. The chorus sing a 
dirge over his grave, which is not unappropriate to Byron :— 

Ach! zum Erdengliick geboren, 

Hoher Ahnen, grosser Kraft, 

Leider! friih dir selbst verloren. 

Jugendbliithe weggeraft ; 

Scharfer Blick die Welt zu schauen, 

Mitsinn jedem Herzensdrang, 

Liebesgluth der besten Frauen, 

Und ein eigenster Gesang. 

Doch du ranntest unaufhaltsam 

Frei ins willenlose Netz— 

So entzweitest du gewaltsam 

Dich mit Sitte, mit Gesetz ; 

Doch zuletzt das héchste Sinnen 

Gab dem reinen Muth Gewicht 

Wolltest Herrliches gewinnen 

Aber es gelang dir nicht. 


Tt was a wonderful achievement to soar even for a time with- 
out wings; and Byron, like Euphorion, if he mistook his natural 
region, had a great earthborn power. A great satirist and prose 
writer, perhaps an orator and a statesman, lay concealed in the 
poet who always suspected the genuineness of his own wide- 
spread popularity. 


SLEEMAN’S JOURNEY THROUGH OUDE* 


ENERAL Sir William Sleeman was one of the ablest 
and most distinguished of the military servants of the 
Company. His reputation was made by the activity and skill 
which he displayed in the suppression of Thuggism; and after 
holding a series of minor appointments, he was removed, in 1849, 
to the important office of Resident at the Court of Lucknow. 
He held that post until 1856, when failing health compelled him 
to try change of air, and he expired on his voyage home, On 
first entering on his duties in Oude, he was instructed by the 
Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, to travel through the 
country, and report on its condition and prospects. The 
volumes now published contain the diary of his journey, and give 
a faithful and most interesting picture of the unhappy state of 
Oude. The diary also records Sir W. Sleeman’s opinions as to 
the course of conduct incumbent on the English Government, 
and his views are further elucidated in a body of letters inserted 
at theend. This book will establish beyond the reach of cavil the 
necessity that existed for some kind of interference on our part ; 
but Sir W. Sleeman was strongly opposed to the annexation of 
Oude, and it is most instructive to see what were the objections 
urged by so very good a judge against the course actually adopted, 
and what was the system which he wished to see pursued. 

It is not easy for persons who live ina settled society to 
picture what anarchy is when it is complete. We can easily 
understand a revolt against a government, or the contempt and 
indifference felt by strong subjects for a weak sovereign. But 
the actual absence of government is something almost incon- 
ceivable. The state of Oude, ten years ago, was a conjunc- 
tion of the wildest disorder of feudal barons with the worst 
corruptions of Oriental depravity. As Sir W. Sleeman moved 
on, he found but the same tale to tell—endless stories of blood- 
shed, rapine, and fraud—a shifting series of robber landlords, now 
harrying the population around their stronghold, now them- 
selves driven to the jungle, and family histories blackened by 
traditions of infanticide, poisoning, and the basest treachery. 
It is the sameness of the book which is so impressive. 
There is no relief—the annals of one petty scoundrel 
and bully give place to those of another. Single stories 
of Oude atrocities can give no notion of what Oude was. 
But the story of any one of these little tyrants, if the reader can 
but mentally multiply it a thousandfold, will suggest, in some 
degree, the state of the country when the Resident made his tour 
of observation. Perhaps, however, a statement made to Sir W. 
Sleeman by a body of proprietors deserves to be mentioned 
beforehand, because it aes so strong a light on the whole 
condition of the people. They themselves stated that the only 
case in which something like prosperity could be attained was 
when a few neighbouring landlords, yr Fas open revolt from 
the Crown, formed themselves into a league for the mutual 
guarantee of their dependencies. “Only the strong,” they said, 
“could keep anything under the Oude Government ; and as they 
could not a strong without union, all the landholders were 
solemnly pledged to aid each other to the death, when oppressed 
or attacked by the local officers.” 

The history of a marauding chief named Rughbur Sing may 
serve as a specimen of what was poing on, nearly, if not quite 
as badly, over the whole face of the country. This ruffian 
enjoyed the eminent position of being at once a contractor and a 
robber, so that he used the King’s troops in his first capacity, 
and a body of his private retainers in his second. In two years 


* A Jou through the Kingdom of Oude im 1849-50. By Major- 
General Sir W. H. Sleeman, K.C.B., Resident at the Court of Lucknow. 
London: Bentley, 1858, 


he reduced the districts of Gonda and Bahraetch, the contraet y 
which he held, to a state of almost utter desolation ; and hog 
he managed this may be learnt from his conduct to 
Sahae, head of one of the oldest Rajpoot families in Onde 
Having placed the most notorious knaves in the count, 
as revenue-collectors over all the subdivisions of his djs, 
tricts, Rughbur Sing, in 1846, demanded from Hurdy 
Sahae an increase of 5000 rupees on his assessment, ‘Phy 
Rajah consented, after some remonstrances; but the contractor's 
agent then demanded a further sum of 7000 rupees yearly ag 
gratuity to himself. The Rajah refused. The agent sent fy 
Rughbur Sing, who came with a force of armed men by night 
seized on a number of the Rajah’s tenants and officers, and the, 
plundered the neighbouring villages, carrying off 5000 head of 
cattle as booty, and torturing 1ooo captives until they paid, or 
bound themselves to pay, ransom. The Rajah escaped to th 
jungle, and the estate was deserted. In this state, it became yp. 
profitable to Ruglbur Sing, who wished it recultivated so as ong 
more to be worth plundering. By protestations, by the mos 
solemn oaths on the Koran, by offering the guarantee of mili 
officers, he persuaded the Rajah to return, and the estate wa 
once more occupied. Again, by treachery and murder, the over. 
seers and chief men of the Rajah were got rid of, and anothe 
plundering followed. Strange to say, the Rajah was induced 
once more to trust his oppressor, and the estate became worth 4 
great final plundering. In this raid 1500 men, and about 
women ont children, were carried off, together with 80,09 
animals of all kinds, and the next day the process of torturin 
the captives began. They were tied up and flogged, had ted. 
hot ramrods thrust into their flesh, and their tongues were pulled 
out with hot pincers. It must be remembered that, in his quality 
of contractor, their oppressor represented the Government, and 
that in theory it was the Government that inflicted on them these 
sufferings. 

In spite of every disadvantage, however, there were, at the 
time of Sir W. Sleeman’s journey, many parts of the country 
which presented the appearance of rich cultivation. The soil of 
Oude is so very good that scarecly any trouble has to be taken to 
make it grow abundant crops; while its nature is not such as to 
foster the growth of that long thick grass which, in other parts of 
India, soon converts land left uncultivated into a retreat first for 
the deer, and then for the tiger. And the social state of Oude was 
eminently calculated to test the benefits which flowed from 
the ground being often left fallow. Crops, therefore, were 
grown, not regularly or universally, but so easily that famine 
was averted. “ The land,” says Sir W. Sleeman, “is ploughed 
and the seed sown, often by stealth at night, in the immediate 
vicinity of a sanguinary contest between the Government officers 
and the landholders.” What entirely checked cultivation, as it 
appears, was the unfortunate event of the Government being 
too successful in establishing its authority. The landholders 
then took to the jungle, or crossed into the Company's 
districts, and thence commenced to plunder indiscriminately, 
until the cultivator ceased from his labours, and the land was 
left waste. The greater part of the country was farmed out 
in districts to contractors like Rughbur Sing, who undertook 
to pay a certain amount to the royal treasury in considera 
tion of being authorized to fleece every one as much as they 
dared ; so that, even when we read of Government troops being 
employed, we must understand that they were really nothing 
more than the retainers of a licensed plunderer fighting against 
the retainers of an unlicensed plunderer. There does not appeat 
to have been the slightest notion of order, or right, or loyalty, 
attached to their side of the question more than to the other. 
An instance may, perhaps, suffice to show the nature of the 
petty warfare which the rival powers exercised against 
other, when their forces were more nearly equally balanced 
than in the contest between Rughbur Sing and the Rajah. 
The contract of a certain district was held for a year and 
a half by a man named Ahmed Allee. Feeling insecure 
in his tenure of office, he wanted to make as much as possible, and 
resumed a small rent-free village held by Bahadur Sing. The 
ejected landholder had recourse to the usual mode of indiscri- 
minate murder and plunder to reduce the contractor to terms: 
Ahmed Allee also resumed another rent-free village, and the 

roprietor united his band of marauders to those of B 
Sing, when they jointly plundered and burnt to the ground 4 
dozen villages, and laid waste a district which had yielded to the 
Government 25,000 rupees a year, and contained the sites 
108 villages, of which, however, only twenty-four were occupied. 


By the treaty of 1801, Oude was divided into two equal 
shares, one of which was reserved to the native dynasty, and 
other was transferred to the British Government; but we el 
forced from the native sovereigns a distinct pledge that they 
would govern so as to protect and benefit their subjects. 
reigning princes received frequent warnings that, unless they 
gee as they ought, England could not support them, 

ut must interpose, and take the administration on_ itsell. 
That the state of the country was, at the time of Sir W. 
Sleeman’s visit, such as to call for interposition, there 
be no doubt ; ‘but the Resident had also to ascertain that theré 
was no hope of the King himself being roused to see the danget 
in which he was placed, and to exert himself for the benefit of 
his subjects, The reigning prince had ascended the throne 02 
the 13th of February, 1847; and in the October of that year 
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General, Lord Hardinge, visited Lucknow, when he 
eS nian to be read to the King, in which it was 
prone that he was to be put on his trial for two years, and 
that if he did not take some steps during that time to mend the 
state of things in Oude, the British Government would interfere. 
The King took no heed ; and Sir W. Sleeman writes in 1850, 
after the prescribed time had elapsed, “ The King has utterly 
disregarded alike the Governor-General 8 admonitions, the duties 
of his office, and the sufferings of his subjects. He associates 
with none but women, eunuchs, and fiddlers ; and he never, I 
believe, reads or hears any petition from his suffering subjects, 
or any report from his civil or military officers.” 

Under these circumstances, the Resident wished that the 

ount power should take upon itself the administration, and 

ive to the Sovereign, the Royal family, and its ie pager: 4 
dependents, all the surplus revenues in pensions, opening as muc 
as possible all employments in the civil administration to the 
educated classes of Oude. Such a wee would, he thought, be 

pular among the members of the Royal family itself, who would 
Bie to find their pensions paid regularly. It would be popular 
among the educated classes, as opening to them oflices revious] 
filled by knaves and vagabonds from all parts of India. It 
would be no less so with the agricultural classes, who would be 
sure of protection, and with the labourers, who would be sure 
of employment on the public works which the Government 
would construct. All that was wanted to make the change 
acceptable was a simplification of the system of civil judi- 
eature. This, according to the Resident, was the only blot 
with which the natives of India had generally to reproach 
the Company. In every other respect they gained by coming 
under a firm, just, and temperate rule; but they complained 
bitterly of having to submit to a system of judicature which 
was entirely unsuited to them—long, complex, uncertain and 
costly. 

The difference between the measure which Sir W. Sleeman 
advocated, and a measure of annexation, consisted in the position 
of disinterestedness which the Company would oceupy under it. 
He wished the British rulers to stand before India as_ the 
supporters of order and justice, but to do so in such a manner 
that no one could accuse them of filling their own purse by the 
process. His advice was not followed, and we do not here 
wish to inquire why the course of annexation was pre- 
ferred. But the letters in which he unfolds and justifies his 
opinions, are well worth studying in their bearing on the larger 

uestion of Indian Government. He earnestly insisted on the 
} see of the doctrines which he attributed to a new school of 
Indians. “There is,” he says, ‘a school in India, happily not 
et much patronized by the Home Government, nor by the 
een -General, but always struggling, with more or 
less success, for ascendency. It is characterized by 
impatience at the existence of any native State, and 
its strong and often insane advocacy of their absorption— 
by honest means, if possible—but still their absorption.” He 
confesses that the body of persons who were strenuously opposed 
to this school was small. Tt was the older generation, who were 
dying off, that discountenanced the wish for absorption—it 
was the rising generation that entertained and spread it. 
“India,” he says, “ must look to the Court of Directors alone 
for safety against them, and they will require the exertion 
of all its wisdom and strength.” His opinions have been so much 
borne out by recent events, and the strong belief which he felt 
that resistance to the doctrine of annexation could only come 
from men who had had long and intimate knowledge of the 
natives, gives so much matter for reflection at a time when 
we have to consider how the Directors can be replaced by a 
Council, that we will give an extract from a letter written to Bir 
James Hogg, in 1853, in which Sir W. Sleeman's views are 
clearly and effectively set forth :— + 

Mr, Robertson will be able to tell you that, when I was sent to Bundel- 

cund, in 1842, the feelings of the people of that province were so strongly 
t us, under the operation of the doctrines of thisschool, that no European 

icer could venture, with safety, beyond the boundary of a cantonment of 
British troops; and their servants were obliged to disguise themselves in 
order to pass from one cantonment to another. In a brief period, I created a 
feeling entirely different, and made the character of British officers respected 
and beloved. “In the Gwalior territories the same result was obtained by the 
same means. However impulsive on other occasions, Lord Ellenborough 
behaved magnanimously after his victories over the Gwalior troops; but in 
sparing the State, he acted, I believe, against the feelings of his Council, 
schoo whom the doctrines of the absorbing, annexing, and confiscating 
ools prevailed ; and the Friend of India condemned him, though the in- 


Yasion was never justified except on the ground of expediency. Had I, on 
these oecasions, adopted the doctrines of the absorbing school, I might have 
become one of the most popular and influential men in India; but I should, 
at the same time, have rendered our rule and character odious to the people 
of India, and so far have injured our permanent interest in the country. I 
mention all this merely to show that my opposition to the doctrines of this 
school 18 hot new, nor in theory only, but of long standing and practice, as 
83 my influence has extended. I deem them to be dangerous to our 
rule in India, and prejudicial to the best interests of the country. The pore 
see that these annexations and confiscations go on, and that rewards and 
distinctions are given for them, and for the victories which lead to 

them, and for little else ; and they are too apt to infer that they are syste- 
matic, and encor , and prescribed from home. The native States I con- 
boy to be breakwaters, and when they are all swept away, we shall be left 
mercy of our native army, which may not always be sufficiently under 

hy control. Such a feeling as that which pervaded Bundelcund and Gwalior 
pope wee 1843, must, sooner or later, pervade all India, if these doctrines 
ane to their full extent; and our rule could not, probably, exist 


YEAR AFTER YEAR* 


) yttge: which form so large a portion of our current litera- 
ture, are only worth criticising when they are really good— 
or when they are bad, and their badness has in it something ex- 
traordinary and typical—or when they are the productions of 
writers who have acquired a previous reputation. In the last 
case we feel bound to notice them, as our readers may wish to 
know whether it is worth their while to look at the new effort of 
an author whom they like or admire. It is solely for this reason 
that we take up our space with commenting on Year after Year. 
It is by the writer of Paul Ferroll, and faulty as that book was 
in many respects, it yet bore the stamp of originality and power. 
Its plot was interesting, and some of the characters were vividly 
sketched. Year after Year does not seem to us to have any 
one recommendation, excepting that it isshort. Feeble in writing, 
commonplace in thought, with the ghosts of characters, rather 
than characters, to fill the stage, it is devoted to the elaboration 
of a subject repulsive in itself, and only capable of being made 
interesting by the writer possessing qualifications which would 
be least likely to be found in an authoress. 

The success of Paul Ferroll evidently suggested that the field 
of the ghastly and the morbid was an effective one to work in. 
The first aim of Year after Year is to harrow the reader's feel- 
ings. The method employed is to construct a story in two halves, 
the first of which shall give an insurance office colourable grounds 
for rejecting the claims made in the second half on a policy 
effected on the life of the hero, who dies in the middle. The 
subject isa new one. It is, we believe, the first time in which 
the Northampton Tables have been made the groundwork of a 
fiction. But the story is open to two objections. It is a sort of 
insult to the tender feelings of a compassionate reader to find 
that the incidents of domestic life, over which he was invited to 
mourn, are ultimately only to be used in the way of business. 
The hero, a young, eccentric, pure-minded baronet, has a dan- 
gerous illness. We are nearly induced to sympathize with his 
only sister, whose autobiography forms the volume, when she 
dwells on the intense and absorbing watchfulness with which she 
hung over him. But we discover in the end that he was ill 
with an object, and that the final cause of his malady was the 
presumption that his health was so shaken by it as to vitiate the 
policy which he effected after his complete recovery. And, 
secondly, the characters are made to have to the reader the ex- 
tremely shadowy interest which persons insured have to an 
actuary. Sir Gray is not a man, buta “life.” During thirty 
pages he is permitted to have a little bloodless flirtation with a 
friend’s wife. But business is inexorable ; and he is soon hurried 
away to sign a letter after a rapid run, which forms a proof that 
he was habitually drunk—to shoot a poacher’s donkey, which 
shows he was mad—and to roll over a precipice, the unguarded 
edge of which, it appears, formed the main approach to his man- 
sion. 

We will not deny that the subject of a disputed policy, how- 
ever disagreeable, might be made effective in competent hands. 
But obviously success could only be attained if the novelist had 
a tolerably accurate acquaintance with English law. The evi- 
dence on which it was disputed must be such evidence as could 
go to a jury—the trial must be worked out so that it should be 
really doubtful what the verdict would be. The counsel should 
pron § not like ladies, but like persons who had studied Chitty 
on Pleading. The trial scene in Zen Thousand a Year is per- 
haps the best thing that has been done in this way. But thie 
authoress of Year after Year is, with reference to her law, very 
much in the position of a person who, fired with ambition to rival 
Marryat and Fenimore Cooper, should decide on writing a sea 
story, and, on coming to the grand scene of the book, in waich 
the hopes of every virtuous character depended on out-manceuvring 
the sailing of a pirate, should remember that he did not know the 
difference between the fore and the aft part of a ship. There is 
simply no trial at all in Year after Year. The heroine rushes 
about in confusion, and a good-natured friend is kind enough to 
inform her that the counsel opposed to her are performing pro- 
digies of skill. But the catastrophe of the drama, like the Kit: 
ing in a Greek tragedy, takes pics off the stage; and when we 
hear that the verdict was for the plaintiff, we are as much at a 
loss as the lady interested to understand why she succeeds. 

As the defect of general ignorance, which is most visible at 
the close, appears throughout the book, it would perhaps have 
been difficult to have supplied what was wanting, even if the 
authoress had taken the precaution of submitting her manuscript 
to the judgment of a legal friend. But at any rate, on minor 
points, advice might have been advantageously sought. Even 
those who are accustomed to the laxity of legal romances 
written by persons ignorant of law, will be startled to 
hear that in Year after Year the insurance offices, deter- 
mined to beat down all opposition by employing the resources 
of théir boundless wealth, retain for a trial at Guildhall 
every single barrister who is qualified to conduct a cause, 
The plaintiff would thus have been checkmated at once, if one of 
the gentlemen retained, to whom she made a touching appeal, 
had not suggested that she should throw herself on the mercy of 
the directors, and implore to have a counsel allowed her. en 
she ultimately wins her action, she gets, of course, the 10,000/. 


* Year after Year. A Tale, by the Author of “Paul Ferroll.” London; 


Saunders and Otley. 1858. 
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for which her brother had insured his life in her favour, but she 
also gets 5000/7. as damages and by way of bonus, that a poetical 
justice may be executed on “ The Vulture” and the other com- 
panies that have resisted her claim. If it was a good thing that 
these companies should suffer, we have the satisfaction of think- 
ing that their loss must be a heavy one. Without puffing the bar, 
we may venture to say that there are at least a thousand barristers 
who are up to the standard of the counsel represented as taking 

art in the trial. It would be a great encouragement to the bar 
if insurance companies were in the habit of sending a circular 
retainer to the profession generally ; but it must be admitted 
that the consequent diminution of dividends would read those 
overbearing bodies a most salutary lesson. 


ULRICH VON HUTTEN.* 


LIFE of Ulrich von Hutten, by David Strauss, can scarcely 
fail to have a very high interest. The hero is properly 
mated with a biographer. Each has wandered from the 
paths of thought into those of political life. Without a 
o—— of this kind, few would have cared to decipher 
the blackened pages of Hutten’s history. He was not a thinker 
of the first order; without Reuchlin he would never have 
been a Humanist; and without Luther his German detesta- 
tion of Rome would have exhaled itself in Latin epigrams, 
instead of passing into a belief. Neither did fortune favour him. 
He was a needy gentleman, looking out for preferment which 
never reached him, and scuffling into notice with the sword or 
pen alternately—crippled during fifteen years by the fatal 
disease of his century, and cursed with the friendship of 
needy scholars, and the bitter hatred of monks. ) 
his works are buried with him in their own Latin. In 
the only one which survives—the Letters of some Obscure Men— 
Hfutten is but one of the contributors, and the share he took is 
still questionable. That he was loved by the best men of the 
day, and capable of better things if he had fallen on better 
times, is perhaps the highest praise that can be given—it belongs 
to the heroie generally, and only opportunity makes the hero. 
Dr. Strauss has tried to rectify the injustice of fortune. He has 
not always laboured happily—his chapter on the Liter@ Obscu- 
vorum Virorum is very meagre by the side of Sir W. Hamilton's 
Essay, which he does not seem to have read. Another serious 
fault is his great prolixity ; but it is the foible of all Germans 
and of all biographers. Still the book is so well digested out of 
Hutten’s own words, that we seem to know the man as we travel 
on in it, and forgive the faults of the Essay in the merits of the 
Chronicle. 

Ulrich von Hutten was born in 1488, five years after Luther, 
and was the son of a Swabian gentleman in whose house the 
most severe traditions of German family life were preserved. 
Although the eldest son, Ulrich was destined for the monastic 
pan, perhaps in consequence of his weak health and puny 

ody, whichseemed toexclude the prospect of success in arms. But 
the spirit of the times was strong everywhere, and the boy ran 
away from the Cloister of Fulda to pursue his studies elsewhere. 
The life of a mendicant scholar was happily then possible, and 
Ulrich was not excluded by his poverty from the best literary 
society of Cologne and Erfurt. But the true school of a man 
like Hutten was the world. We cannot always trace his wan- 
derings, but we find him once shipwrecked on the Baltic coast, 
** quite penniless, and moreover very ill. He was begging through 
the villages, knocking at poor cottages for a piece of bread and a 
night’s lodging, but more than once refused admittance, and com- 
pelled to make his pillow in the open air oe the hard ground.” 
All this did not break his spirit. But a pilgrimage to Italy was 
essential to complete the education of a Humanist, as the revivers 
of classical learning were called. Although, therefore, he was 
still in sore need of money, which his father still withheld, and 
which the monks of Fulda, with whom he wished to treat, warily 
refused to supply till he had fulfilled his promise of returning, 
the young adventurer set his face southward, and arrived in 
Pavia in April, 1512. There was war in every part of the 
Peninsula—the old quarrel between Frenchman and German— 
while the Pope intrigued in the common interests of Italy to expel 
the barbarians. So the wanderer took service under the Emperor, 
and laboured for him in the study as well as in the field. A volume 
of stinging epigrams attacked the devastators of the country, and 
scourged the Pope for selling heaven, in which he had no inheri- 
tance. But after two years we find Hutten again in Germany, 
where a terrible blow has struck down the fortunes of his family. 
His cousin, Hans Hutten, had been high in favour with the 
Duke of Wurtemburg, till in an evil hour the beauty of Hutten’s 
wife kindled a fierce passion in her sovereign. ‘The husband 
refused to consent to his wife’s dishonour, and was basely murdered 
on a hunting party by the Duke’s own hand. Ulrich took up 
the cause of his kinsman, and demanded vengeance for his death in 
a series of fervid declamations, dragging out the secret crime into 
the light of day. Of course the only result was that the unpro- 
tected scholar now counted a powerful prince among his bitter 
enemies. 

Yet he was not slow to provoke even more implacable foes. 
Those were days when Homer and Ovid were no formal school- 
boy tasks, but rather unexplored islets of knowledge, whose fruit 


* Ulrich von Hutten. Von David Friedrich Strauss. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 


the Gorgons guarded with averted eyes. In the never-end 
strife between old and new, the great poets and thinkers 
antiquity had been summoned from their graves to charm awa 
the multitude from the barren logic of the schools. “ And then 
was accounted a great excess to study in poetry. And wh 


any one confessed in his confession that he secretly baal 
lectures on Virgil from a Bachelor, then would the priest im 

a great penance upon him, to wit, that he should fast every sixth 
feast-day, or that he should daily recite the seven penitential 
psalms. And one man, who would have taken his Master’; 
degree, was rejected, because one of the examiners had once seen 
him reading Terence on a holiday.” But it was not possible to 
forbid the study of the universal language. On the other hand 
Hebrew was read only by a few. It was the language of g 
despised and hated race; and Reuchlin and Pico Mirandolg 
its great professors, were well known to have drawn from their 
Hebrew lore strange opinions about the connexion of the Cabbala 
and the Scriptures. Accordingly, a modest proposal was made to 
the Emperor Maximilian that all Hebrew manuscripts should 
be burned. It was the old logic of Alexandria—eithe 
they reproduced the Bible, and then they were useless, or they 
controverted it, and ought to be destroyed. Reuchlin could not 
stand by and see this Vandalism perpetrated in the sixteenth 
century. He drew up a classification of existing manuscripts 
for the Emperor, and contended that only those should be 
condemned which were blasphemously abusive, and not argu. 
mentative. At once there was a cry against the contumacions 
scholar. Pfefferkorn, a converted Jew, had been the champion 
of the old school hitherto; now a renegade scholar, Ortu. 
inus Gratius, took up the glove; and Hoogstraten, Prior of 
the Dominicans of Cologne, cited Reuchlin before the Court of 
Inquisition at Mentz. As Hoogstraten, who was Inquisitor 
Heretice Pravitatis for three dioceses, was to sit in solepeath 
himself, the great Humanist naturally enough declined present 
ing himself at the stake, and lodged an appeal with the Pope. 

While the two parties were still bribing and pleading against 
one another at Rome, there appeared a collection of letters with 
the modest title, Letters of Certain Obscure Men to the Venerable 
Master Ortuinus Gratius. Nothing could be more natural than 
such a publication. Renchlin had already given to the world a 
volume of letters from his correspondents ; and the other side 
might fairly be supposed to wish toe represent themselves, 
Accordingly, they discuss the thoughts which are shaking the 
cloistered brotherhoods—knotty questions of school-learning, as, 
for instance, whether one who wishes to become a Doctor in 
Theology is to be called magisler nostrandus, or noster magis- 
trandus. A more delicate question still is whether one graduate 
can be a member of ten Universities ; it is decided that the same 
limb cannot belong to several bodies, and that he must be written 
down membra. But the thread running through the tangled 
web of correspondence is their quarrel with the Humanists. It 
is these men who are the debauchers of youth, and who are 
gradually emptying the houses and lecture-rooms of the old 
Professors. If they come together in a tavern, the scholars 
speak of the Coat of 'Treves (even then famous) as a lousy old 
rag—say that the skulls of the Three Kings are the relics of West- 
phalian peasants—or swagger about with swords and poniards, 
throwing dice for Hoogstraten’s indulgences. One of them, 
Ulrich von Hutten, has even said that if the monks attack him, 
as they have done to Reuchlin, he will cut off their noses and 
ears whenever he meets with them. 

Extravagant as all this may seem, it was scarcely high-pitched 
for the time. Many of the monks did not perceive the irony. 
The begging-friars in England were jubilant over Reuchilin’s casti- 
gation; and a Prior of the Dominicans in Brabant bought 4 
number of copies, and distributed them among his friends. But 
on the educated society of Europe in general these letters had 
an effect which the success of Junius in England can hardly be said 
to have surpassed. The battle between the two factions had been 
so fierce that now, when their enemies had been fairly trapped, 
the remorseless triumph of the victors knew no bounds. Hutten de- 
clared the book was written by Divine inspiration. The testimony 
ought to be beyond suspicion, for he himself is one of the eva- 
gelists. Some have tried to restrict his share to the second and 
less famous volume ; Dr. Strauss speaks doubtfully ; but Sir W. 
Hamilton has conclusively proved that he took part in the first, 
and some of the letters whish he wrote may still be traced. His 
fellow-labourers were Buschius and Crocus. Dr. Strauss hints 
at others, but Erasmus only knew of three. Their success was 
not merely literary. The Roman Curia became sensible of 
ridicule which attached to Reuchlin’s persecution, and allowed 
the matter to drop. Luther's followers confessed afterwa 
that the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum had done more than any 
other book to prepare the way for the Reformation. 

In fact, Luther, now entering on his great contest, touches 
Hutten’s lips with flame, though that wretched life is drawn 
into the vortex of Franz von Sickingen’s fortunes. 44° 
teacher was probably a more powerful influence from the very 
fact that they never met—the friend seemed fitted by nature for 
Hutten’s fellowship. In the old castle of Ebernburg, which the 
Nahe washes under cliffs of red granite and sunny slopes of vine, 
the last of knights errant, and one among the last of knightly 
scholars, livedlovingly together, andlaboured to build up the future 
they were never doomed. to see. Sometimes at feud with theit 
neighbours, and exacting redress—sometimes contriving alliances 
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ad igns—studying the epistles of St. Paul 
‘tating campaigns—studying the epistles of St. Pa 

declamations and poems in the 
homely German which the new movement was bringing in—they 

t looked upon all this as mere pastime in comparison of the 
: ater things to come. The Reformation was to be no new 
order in the world, but a return to the old German simplicity 
under knightly government. The false merchants who exported 
treasure, and brought in poisonous luxuries, the lawyers 
who perplexed justice, and the priests who corrupted faith, were 
to be driven out by the Gospel and the sword. Franz 
yon Sickingen himself was to be the soul of a great German 
confederation, which should renew the decayed forms of 
the perishing Empire. Love of truth, and reverence for 
the past were strangely enough mingled in this vision of 
the world to be; and if it perished because the generation 
that was beating down the walls of Rome would not trust 
in the promise of a Biblical feudalism, yet surely that was 
a grand idealism which honoured the past not as the strong- 
hold of privilege, but as a time when their fathers had been nobler 
than men now were, and nearer to the doors of heaven. Only 
Luther held strongly to the faith in ideas, and implored that 
there might be no struggle with rapine and violence for the 
Gospel. “Through the Word,” he said, “ the Church has been 
established, and must be restored.” His warning was given to 
the winds. Sickingen ventured all, and found that knighthood 
was unable to cope with standing armies and artillery. Already 
a fugitive frem the castle that could not defend him, Hutten 
learned in exile his friend’s death. Sickingen had only lived to 
see his fortress taken, and to tell his enemies, “I have acted not 
without cause, and am now to answer toa greater Lord than ye.” 

Few and evil, indeed, were the days of Hutten’s life. As he 
passed through Basle in his flight, he wished to see Erasmus, 
who had cheered him on to the onslaught on Rome when as yet 
there was no danger. But Hutten, as Erasmus tells us, was 
nov “in want and in utter destitution, only seeking a corner 
where he might die.” Clearly “ the eye of learning,” as Hutten 
had called him, ought not to be pained by the sight of squalid 
poverty; and the gentlemanly churchman, who was now dis- 
gusted by the violence of the Reformers and afraid of being 
involved in their obloquy, did not care to welcome “ the bragging 
soldier,” who might perhaps be followed by a troop of Gospellers. 
So Hutten went on to Zurich, where Zwingli lent him money, 
and the Council assured him ofarefuge. He had still a few 
weeks of life, and they were spent in a dying struggle for the 
truth, and a controversy with Erasmus. But the exquisitely 
scurrilous invective of the great Latinist only fell on ears that 
were already closed in death. A return of that fearful illness 
which for fifteen years had punished the boy’s profligacy, and 
which no physician of that century could heal, carried off the 
unwearied combatant while the lists were yet open. A whole 
generation seemed to die with him. But as Hutten himself had 
said, when he swore “ to goad and spur and chafe and press men 
on to freedom,” “the memory of a life cannot perish with the 
life itself; what is once done can never be undone.” Slower, 
more enduring men entered in and possessed ; but the vanguard, 
who threw their lives away, won the field upon which they sleep. 


THE GERALDINES.* 


‘ELDOM is a book which “the favourable opinions expressed 
by friends” have induced the author to publish, so well worth 
reading as this compilation. Through seven centuries the Marquis 
ot Kildare has traced the story of his valiant ancestors—from 


_ the vineyards of the Val d’Elsa to Desmond and Adare—from 


Dominus Otho, who flourished at the Court of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and was probably a son of the old Tuscan baron, Gherardo, 
to Lord Edward, whom the Irish peasant long believed would 
come again, like Arthur, and marshal the Celtic ranks on the Cur- 
ragh. And if we regret that the noble and accomplished author 
has generally preferred conquest to composition, let us console 
ourselves by reflecting that thus he not only furnishes an inte- 
resting example of the permanence of family tendencies, but also 
rings his readers face to face with old chroniclers, like Holinshed 
and the Four Masters, who, if not exactly contemporaries of the 
events they relate, at all events sympathize with and describe 
them in a manner unattainable by a modern writer. Certainly 
Lord Kildare has chosen a good subject. No family in Ireland— 
hone perhaps in Great Britain—can point to ob a crowd of 
hg exploits, strange escapes, and affecting misfortunes, as are 
recorded in the annals of the Geraldines. Besides this, their 
story will interest as exhibiting the curious phenomenon of an 
attempt, and to some extent a successful attempt, to combine in 
their own persons the ideal characteristics of two essentially 
different systems of civilization—the Anglo-Norman and the 
Hiberno-Celtic. 

From the very first these Geraldines seem to exhibit Celtic 
tendencies. Walter, son of Dominus Otho above mentioned, 
— Gladys, daughter of the then Prince of North Wales. 

alter's son, Gerald, wins the beautiful Nesta, another Welsh 
paeene, mother of Robert of Gloucester by Henry I. Their 
eldest son, Maurice Fitzgerald, was Strongbow’s comrade in the 
mvasion ; and then the Geraldines commenced that “study of 

e Irish problem,” which they continued, after their own 


® The Earle of Kildare and their Ancestors, from 1057 to 1773. By the 


Marquis of Kildare, Second Edition, Dublin: Hodges, Smith,and Co. 1858. 


chivalrous fashion, for so many eventful centuries. Having 
secured a footing in the 7, they built castles and abbeys, 
they planted colonies, they held parliaments, they ruled the Pale, 
they founded knightly orders, they made raids on their rivals 
the Butlers, they led or joined in hostings on the O’Mores, 
O’Reillys, or other Celtic clans. Sometimes defeated or out- 
mancuvred, they never lost heart; andthey wererewarded by often 
erforming such feats against the Irish enemy as would be incre- 

Fble did we not remember the advantage which discipline, union, 
and above all, the use of defensive armour, gave the early Anglo- 
Norman invaders. ‘The foreigners,’”’ exclaims an Irish tat of 
the thirteenth century :— 

The foreigners from London, 

The hosts from Port-lairge [Waterford] 

Came in a bright green body thither 

In gold and iron armour. 

Unequal they engaged in the bat 

The he and the Gael of Tare: 

Fine linen shirts on the race of Conn, 

And the foreigners in one mass of iron. 

The achievements we have referred to may, to some extent, be 
paralleled by those of other Anglo-Irish families. But unques- 
tionably what chiefly distinguishes the Geraldines from all their 
compeers is their irresistible tendency to love Ireland and all 
things Irish. As early as 1467 we find the seventh earl 
attainted “ for alliance, fosterage, and alterage, with the King’s 
Trish enemies.” From the fifteenth century downwards, the 
Ladies Fitzgerald espouse Irish chieftains—O’Neills, MacCar- 
thaighs, O’Domnaills, O’Tuathails. Sir Oliver Fitzgerald, who was 
executed by Henry the Eighth, marries the daughter of Cahir 
O'Connor. The eighth earl, then Lord Deputy, gives his son in 
fosterage to Hugh Roe O'Donnell. The Geraldines spoke, read 
and wrote the Irish language ; and in the curious catalogue of 
the Earl of Kildare’s library in 1526, still preserved in the 
British Museum, and printed by the Marquis as an appendix, 
we find alist of eighteen Irish MSS. that would have gladdened 
the soul of a Zeuss—What has become of these treasures? 
Thoughtful writers, like Mr. Froude, have formed divers subtle 
hypotheses to account for these phenomena—to them marvellous 
and almost inexplicable. To us, indeed, one simple solution of 
the difficulty seems involved in Dante’s amor che a nullo amato 
amar perdona—the Geraldines loved Ireland because Ireland 
loved them. Here, —- it may be said we mistake a conse- 

uence for a cause. Mr. Froude, for instance, asserts that the 

nglo-Normans gained the affections of the Irish “ by learning 
to resemble them.” But this, with all respect be it said, is un- 
worthy of that eminent historian’s philosophy. Men’s affections 
are never so attained. We may like what resembles ourselves ; 
but what we love must be, or seem, above and beyond us. No 
one acquainted with the medieval Irish ideal of 
nobleness can fail to reccgnise the probability of the Irish 
Geraldine-worship springing up before the Geraldines became, 
as they did, Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores. Not only were most of 
the Clann-Gerald tall and comely, splendid in attire, bold riders, 
men who could wield a battle-axe, fling a dart, or level a spear, 
as well as any of the galloglachas or cethern, but their other 
excellences were precisely those in which the Irish have always 
most delighted. Eloquent, ready in repartee were the Fitz- 
eralds, hospitable and generous, incorruptible in judgment, 
aithful to their friends in word and deed, religious according to 
the usual medieval notions of religion, utterly fearless before their 
foes, bold and frank towards all. Lord Kildare does not omit the 
celebrated story of the eighth earl, who being accused before 
Henry VII. of having burnt a cathedral in consequence of a feud 
with an ecclesiastic, not only confessed the deed, but exclaimed, 
—“ By my troth, I would never have done it but I thought the 
Bishop was in it.” ‘ All Ireland cannot rule this man,” said the 
Bishop of Meath. ‘ Then,” replied the King, “he shall rule all 
Treland.” But perhaps what tended most to endear the Geraldines 
to the Irish was the strength and permanence of their feeling of 
family affection. A curious example of this is furnished by a letter 
quoted by Lord Kildare from the Gherardini papers. In this the 
same earl we have spoken of addresses “‘ all the family of the 
Gherardini, noble in fame and virtue, dwelling in Florence, our 
beloved brethren in Florence,” and after describing the pros- 
perous condition of the Irish Geraldines concludes thus :— 

We are most desirous to know the deeds of our ancestors, so that if 
you have in your possession any history, we request you to communicate it to 
us. We wish to know the origin of our house, and their numbers, and the 
names of your ancestors; whether there are any of them settled in France, 
and who of our family inhabit the Roman Territory. I also wish to know 
the transactions of the present time, for it gives me great joy always to hear 
news of our house. If there is anything we can procure for you through our 
labour and industry, or anything that you have not got, such as hawks, 
falcons, horses, or dogs for the chase, I beg you will inform me of it, as I shall, 
in every possible way, endeavour to obey your wishes. God be with you, and 
do you love us in return. From our Castle of Castledermot, 27th day of 
May, 1507. GERALD, 

Chief in Ireland of the Family of the Geraldines, Earl of Kildare, 
Lord Deputy of the Most Serene King of England, in Ireland. 

Accordingly the Irish annalists and bards are never weary of 
glorifying the Geraldines. ‘A knight in valour, and princely 
and religious in his word and judgments,” say the Four Masters 
of the eighth earl, Gerald the Great. And O'Daly sings of the 


first earl :— 
John the redoubtable, 
Than whom no poet was more learned, 
The first Leinster Earl without reproach, 
The high-minded man, to his engagements true. 
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But the most striking description of the love which the 
Geraldines succeeded in inspiring, comes neither from annalist 
nor bard, but from the sober Saxon pen of one Robert Cowley, 
who, in a letter to Thomas Crowell referring to young Gerald, 
the eleventh earl, thus expresses himself :— 

I ensure your Lordship that this English Pale, except the townes, and very 
few of the possessioners, bee soo affectionat to the Geraldynes, that for 
kynrede, maryage, fostering and adhering as followers, they coveite more to 
see a Geraldyn to reigne and triumphe, then to see God come emonges theym ; 
aud yf they might see this yong Gerotes baner displayed, if they should lose 
half their substance, they wold reyoise more at the same, then otherwise to 
gayne great goodes. 

The Geraldines would have been more or less than men if 
they had withheld their love from a people entertaining such 
passionate devotion to their family. The Irish way of accounting 
for the Irish tendencies of the Fitzgeralds would of course be, 
first to dilate on the many loveable qualities of the Celtic clans- 
men—their imaginativeness, humour, and courtesy—their purity, 
valour, and faithfulness to their chieftains—then to suggest the 
possibility that a national Irish feeling really arose in the Anglo- 
K orman settlers, and that they therefore desired to place them- 
selves in a position to test the truth of the belief afterwards 
expressed in the following quotation from one of the reports to 
Thomas Cromwell :—* And as to the surmise of the brutenes of 
the peple, and the incivilitie of them, no doubte, if ther were 

justice used amongest them, they wold be founde as civile, wise, 
 parrmig and as active as any other nation.” (State Papers, ii. 173.) 

astly, the Irishman would possibly exaggerate the cultivation and 
refinement to which his countrymen had attained under their own 
institutions. The extent of this Hiberno-Celtic civilization in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries cannot as yet be defined with 
any degree of accuracy. Not until the publication of the many 
ancient MSS. on Brehon law, which Spenser ignorantly terms a 
‘rule of right unwritten” *—not till the medieval romances and 
poetry of the Irish are printed from the Book of Leinster and 
the Book of the Dun Cow (Lebar nahuidre), twelfth-century 
MSS. still preserved in Dublin, shall we be able to judge fairly 
of the social and intellectual status of the Irish Celts at the time 
of Strongbow’s invasion. Inferior to their conquerors in the 
arts of war and of military architecture, they were, we ma 
observe, if Giraldus Cambrensis is to be believed, able to teach the 


Anglo-Normans much in music. Their ecclesiastical architecture - 


well deserves the praise which Dr. Petrie awards to it in his 
learned and beautiful book on the subject. Their jewellery-work 
was subtle and graceful, as we see from the crosiers and shrines 
still remaining ; and any one may satisfy himself of the exquisite- 
ness of their caligraphy by looking at a copy of the Gospels pre- 
served in the Museum (Harl. 1802), and written at Armagh by 
one Melbrigte in the year 1138. This MS., by the way, contains 
a note indicating the existence of some spiritual freedom in Ire- 
land before the arrival of the Anglo-Normans: —“ Augeant 
sacerdotes scientiam magis quam diuitias et non erubescant 
discere a laicis qui nouerant (sie) quae ad officium pertinent 
sacerdotum.” (fo. 5b.) 

We have alluded to the misfortunes of the Geraldines. We 
referred particularly to the events which befel them in the reign 
of Henry VIII. ad Scott been an Irishman, the world would 
have been as familiar with the rebellion of Silken Thomas, and the 
death of his father, broken-hearted, in the Tower, as it is with the 
rising of "45, and the persecution of the Scottish Covenanters. 
Mr. Ferguson, indeed, in his Hibernian Nights’ Entertainments, 
has dealt with this period of Irish history in a way worthy of 
that true poet andsingularly picturesque and vigorous prose writer. 
But his treatment is episodical, and many of the documents 
necessary to the attainment of an accurate knowledge of the 
events in question were inaccessible when these tales were com- 
posed. How effective in the hands of a skilful novelist would be 
such incidents as the following. The ninth earl, Gerald, on 
whose piety, prowess, wisdom, and hospitality Holinshed elo- 
quently dilates, “ the gretest improver of his landis in” Ireland, 
isimprisoned in the Tower. His son, Lord Thomas, who had been 
sent home from England, apparently by the King,t and appointed 
Vice-Deputy by his father, maddened by a false report of Earl 
Gerald’s execution (this, at least, is Holinshed’s account), rides to 
the Council, at the head of one hundred and forty mail-coated horse- 
men, With silken fringes to their helmets—whence he was called 
Tomds antsioda (Thomas of the Silk)—flings the Sword of State 
upon the board, and breaks into open rebellion. Archbishop Allen 
having been murdered by some of his followers, he is solemnly 
excommunicated, and a copy of the terrible curse—it is printed 
in the second volume of the State Papers—being shown 
to his father, that nobleman dies of grief and anxiety. His wife, 
Lady Elizabeth Grey, the granddaughter of Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, Edward the Fourth’s ti abides in widowhood, nightly 
resorts to his picture, “‘and there,” says Holinshed, “ with a 
solemn congee, she would bid her lord good night. Whereby 
may be gathered with how great love she affected his person 
that had in such price his bare picture.” Meanwhile, after 


* Herein Spenser is unaccountably followed by Mr. Froude. 

“Tt bad been good,” writes Cowley to Cromwell (State Papers, ii. 198,) 
“that the said Erles heyre had been styll kepte in Bequest. {He was born 
there.] I am sure your wisdome gave no advise to send him home, and whoo 
soo ever counsailid the Kinges Grace theretoo was farre over seen.” Mr, 
Froude seems to think (vol. ii. p. 275) that Earl Thomas was sent home by 
his father, with instructions to rebel forthwith. There is, we believe, no 
evidence of this. Even the Irish act of attainder (28 Henry VILL. cap. i.) 
does not assert it. 


some temporary success, Lord Thomas’s insurrection jg 

ressed, and certain words “having been spoken to the ok 
Thomas to allure hym to yeld hym” (State Papers, ji, 278), he 
surrenders, is brought to London, and sent to the Tower, Hy 
five uncles, whose hearts were too “sturdie” for the Trish 
Government, are then secured—the Lord Deputy having cap’ 
the three of them who had opposed their nephew’s rebellion 
the honourable expedient of inviting them to a banquet at “ul 
they were seized and manacled. As they are sailing from 
Treland, Sir Richard, who was “ more bookish than the rest, 
much given to the studies of antiquitie,” calls to mind an old 

rophecy, that five Earl’s brethren should be carried in a cow 
Belly to England, from thence never to return. The name 
of the veneat’ was the Cow. Whereat the five knights, « fy 
valiant gentlemen,” says Holinshed, “that durst meete in thy 
field five as sturdie champions as could be picked out in a realme,” 
burst into tears and lamentation. They never more will g¢ 
“the fair hills of holy Ireland.” They are imprisoned in the 
Tower along with their nephew, where, it would seem from the 
following letter, they were treated with a princely liberality, 
consonant tothe honourable devices by which most of thenrhad 
been captured :— 

My sorvent, T d t I h 

trusty servant, I hartely commend me unto you. ray you t) 
woll thys othyr letter unto Obryen. I te raf 
starlyng, the which yff he take you (as I trust he woll) than I woll that you 
com over, and bring ytt onto my Lord Crumwell, that I may so have 
I never had eny mony syns I cam in to pryson, but a nobull, nor I have ad 
nother hosyn, dublet, nor shoys, nor shyrt but on: nor eny fog ment, 
but a syngyll fryse gowne, for a velve furryd with bowge [lamb’s fur], and » 
I have gone wolward, and barefote and barelegyd, dyverse tymes (whan 
hath not ben very warme) ; and so I shuld have don styll, and now, but 
pore prysoners, of ther gentylnes, hathe sumtyme gevyn me old hosyn, and 
shoys, and old shyrtes. This I wryt unto you, not as complaynyng on my 
fryndes, but for to show yow the trewth of my gret nede, that you shuld be 
the more dylygent in goyng ontu O bryen, and in brynging me the before 
sayd ao£, wherby I myght the soner have here money to by me clothys, and 
also to amend my sclender comyns and fare, and for other necessaryes. 
woll you take owte of that you bryng me, for your costes and labur. I 
you have me commended onto all my lovers and frendes, and show them that 
I am gude helthe. By me Thomas Fytz Gerald. To my trusty and we. 
belovyd servant John Rothe. 

For sixteen months the Earl lies in prison, and then, with 
his five uncles, who have been there for nearly a year, is 
hung, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn. “ All the Geraldines of 
Leinster,” write the Four Masters, “‘ were exiled and banished, 
The Earldom of Kildare was vested in the King ; and every one 
of the family who was apprehended, whether lay or ecclesias. 
tical, was tortured or put to death. These were great losses, and 
the cause of lamentation throughout Ireland.” 

The story of the eleventh earl is perhaps still more romantic, but 
for this we must refer the reader to Lord Kildare’s volume. Before 
concluding, we would suggest to his Lordship the advisability of 
refraining from speculation on Irish etymologies until he knows 
something of the Trish language. It is, however, hardly to be 
expected that he will do so while Dr. Latham and other reputed 

hilologers continue to set him the yay Big But surely we might 
os been spared such speculations as the following on the war- 
ery “Cromaboo” (rect8 Cromath abt! Cromath, now Croom, 
having been a stronghold of the Geraldines in the County 
Limerick) which had the honour of being abolished by 10 Hen. 
VII. c. 20. 

The ancient wa of the Geraldines of Kildare was “Crom-a-boo, and 
that of the Desmond branch Shanid-a-boo” [seanaid abi]. “A buaid,” the 
Trish for “ to victory,” was the usual termination of the warcries in Ireland, 
and was added to the distinctive watchword of each tribe. 

Now the preposition a, in composition as, es, is from, not t, 
which in Trish is do, cutiontiy’ de and is identical with the 
Gaulish and Latin ex, Welch ac, eh, Cornish a, Breton hac ; and 
abi, “an exclamation of terror and defiance,” according to Dr. 
O'Donovan, has probably as much to do with buaid (a neuter 
base in i=bédi—cf. Boadicea=Bédicea, Bodiocasses, Teuto- 
bodiaci, &c.) as our English alas has with lassitude. Finally we 
may express our surprise at Lord Kildare’s neglect to notice the 
bitter attack upon the Geraldines contained in Mr. Froude’s 
second volume. His Lordship’s silence cannot have arisen from 
contempt, and should not have resulted from ignorance. 


THE MORALS OF MAYFAIR* 


[= is said that some fashionable publishers, in bringing out a new 
novel, are much more anxious about the merits of its title 
than the merits of its composition. It is the title that determines 
the purchaser ; and if when he has perused his purchase he # 
inclined to swear at its stupidity, that is nobody's affair but 
his own. For, commonly speaking, the regular novel nel 
hopes nor attains a reputation. Before common fame can ailec 
its sale, its ephemeral life is past, and it must give way to some 
equally transient successor. If the title takes, the text ma do 
its worst to damn, without materially affecting the publishers 
receipts. - 

The title of the work before us is an exquisite specimen of att. 
There is the apt alliteration to attract the vulgar ear. In the 


substantive, there is the charming perspective of a repast of 


savoury impropriety for the worn-out old roué, or the 
undergraduate ; and in the second, the ennuyées of the Wes 


boudoirs are tickled with the hope of a little veiled scandal about 


* The Morals of Mayfair. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1858. 
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ieir dearest friends. But the lounger, whoever he or she may 
be, that confides in this alluring promise, will learn by severe 
esperience that all is not gold that Piers, nor everything 
using that is wicked. The whole of the author's genius has 
tees exhausted in the composition of his title. To correspond 
with the expectations it raises, he has elaborated nothing more 
readable than a wordy reproduction of the typical French noyel, 
e. He has evidently aimed, in the true spirit o 
sin being at once seductive and pious—he has only suc- 
ceeded in being at once demoralizing and dull. But it is 
evidently nothing but the restraints of English decency that have 
kept him from adopting the treatment of the very “ warmest” 
school. 
ee enetending the title of Morals of Mayfair, the book has 
agreat deal more to do with the demi-monde of London than 
with the world of the Court Guide. Like most of those who 
have undertaken to enlighten the apprentice world on the utter 
corruption cf fashionable society, the author brings no other 
quslikeations to the task than an the 
ide of Grosvenor-square and the inside of the coulisses a 
Dy dead Of course ie is obliged to give a few cases of aristo- 
cratic and fashionable vice. Indeed, every respectable woman he 
introduces into the story is represented as cold, covetous, merce- 
and vain. His acquaintance with respectable women is appa- 
rently limited, and his selection of candidates for that honour has 
asa duty, and evidently with neither familiarity nor ease. 
an obviously much more to his 
taste than a ball. It is when his scene shifts to suburban 
retreats, and he is telling of and the 
ntiment and the sorrows of the Traviatas of St. John’s 
Wood, that he is voluble and thoroughly at home. He is as 
willing a Laureat of lorettes as though 

id, from sad experience, scarcely so lively a one. Je have 
had the to see so so stupid an attempt 
at presenting the poetry of prostitution in an English dress. 
Fortunately, the — of dressing at all, still more of dressing 
it in the ample folds of English decorum, robs it of its charms in 
the eyes of those for whom it is meant. What is piquant in 
French, in English becomes simply gentish. 

The hero of the tale, Philip Earnscliffe, is a young gentleman 
who begins life as an author, and ends with being an “ earnest.” 

litician, devoted to social reform. For this character he trains 
in the following approved manner. He begins, of course, with a 
burst of dissipation ; for otherwise the healthy Lo of his 
disposition would have been — to suspicion. He then marries, 
out of pity the daug of a profligate and y 
mother. He does not care a bit for her; but her mother has 
informed him, with the frank delicacy usual in high circles, that 
the young lady is dying of love for him. This confidential com- 
munication, however, is perfectly untrue—the marriage is ill- 
assorted, and the pair are wretched. Philip finds this out with 
great rapidity ; for, exactly one month after his marriage, he 
returns to his actresses and their little suppers at two in the 
most charming people in the world. er he has amused him- 
all bt» conexdora le length of time by love affairs, in various 
stages of development, three at wife will 
endure it no longer, and returns to her mother’s house; and 
Philip, in a sending condition of broken-heartedness, betakes 
himself to a walking tour in Brittany. In Brittany he meets the 
heroine. She is a child of nature, pure and pious, but unhappily 
unacquainted with the seventh commandment ; and having been 
brought upalone with her father and a Breton peasant, in a secluded 
chateau, > is naturally a paragon of feminine gentleness and 
refined grace. Philip having chanced to light upon this hermit- 
age, proceeds incontinently to make desperate love to the child 
ofnature. As soon as he has thoroughly succeeded in gaining 
her heart, he informs her that he is married—after which there 
is more kissing and embracing than we care to catalogue. At 
last it occurs to Philip that he is doing something wrong, and 
having informed his beloved of his scruples, in which she does 
not at all participate, he flies to Italy. She goes to England and 
a of sixty, the vane in 

eart. In course of time he also returns to England, and 
she, in the purest and most innocent way in the wll proceeds 
to cultivate a close intimacy with him during the hours that her 
husband is away. In due time Philip asks her to run away with 
him ; prsqueet to which she, after a little amiable reluctance, 
agrees. Having made the assignation for that purpose on the 
next day, she returns to her husband, and to her horror finds 
that he has been em loying the morning in reading over her 
correspondence with Philip. A scene ensues. He uses harsh 
Words, for which, poor man, he is afterwards made to call him- 
self a murderer; and she bursts a bloodvessel and expires on the 
short, she an adulteress in = 

uiteress in act because she is anticipate eath. e 
author's judgment on her conduct is vente aaa as a moral 
curiosity, coming from an English pen :— 

Even Georgy found herself quite of importance from knowing so man 
details of the and flaunted from to house, eager to ell all 

r rs. ortimer W: com 

of morality, too fond of Wer woman.” 


while those whe had so long courted and fluttered round Margue- 


rite were casting each an additional stone at her blackened memory, sho— 
the best and purest among them all—was carried to her grave—a new grave 
in some new cemetery, and laid there, with only two old men for mourners— 
Danby and her husband. 

Georgy, it must be observed, who is held up as the foil to this 
“best and purest” child of nature, was a very respectable young 
lady, whose only fault was that she was inordinately bent on 
getting married. Our author seems to have formed his moral 
code on a close study and a deep admiration of the characters 
of Don Juan and Haidee. 

We could have wished him better success, for the composition 
of this work has evidently exacted both wide and varied reading. 
We have already pointed to Don Juan as the source of the 
morality. There is also a disquisition on the difference of mis- 
fortunes in love to men and women which is simply Julia’s letter 
to Juan prosified. The plot is a collation generally of the 
Bibliotheque choisie of French novels; and there is a scene of 
tide surprise at a critical period in the love affair, which is a 
direct theft from the Antiquary. But we fear all these labours 
will be of no avail. The day of Innocent Adultery is gone by. 
Not even the good-will of our author, nor very far greater talent 
than he can bring to bear, will introduce the rules of action of 
his pure and simple-minded actresses and French wives into the 
corrupted “ morals of Mayfair.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 123, MARCH 6, 1858:— 
The Position of the Derbyites. 
Sir Richard Bethell and the Law Lords. 
The Chancellorship of Lord Cranworth. 
Squeezable Materials. Lord Clarendon’s Defence. 
The Royal British Bank Trial. 


A Cent 
The Mortality of the Army. 
Proposed Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
English Girls. The Royal Society. 


of Suggestions. 


French Literature. 
Narratives of the Siege of Lucknow. 
Old German Love-Songs. 

The Life of Paterson. Algiers 
The Campaign of 1816. 

Maitre Pierre. 


In consequence of numerous applications from persons desirous of completing 
their Sets of the “Saturday Keview,” all the early Numbers have been 
reprinted; and the Publisher is now able to deliver single copies of each 
number from the commencement, at 6d. each copy, unstamped. He is also 
prepared to supply entire volumes as under :— 

Vol. I. cloth lettered, price 16s. Od., or half-bound, 19s. Od. 

» 20s. 6d. 23s. 6d. 
» Ui » 16s. Od. 19s. Od. 
» IV. oo » 16s, Od. pa 19s. Od. 


Also Reading Cases, to contain single copies of the paper, price 1s. 3d. 


London: Published at 39, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
And supplied by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


ER MAJEST Y’S THEATRE, 
SIGNOR GIUGLINI’S BENEFIT. 

LA ZINGARI (The Bohemian Girl).—The very numerous demands for the repeti- 
tion of this favourite opera have induced the Direction to repeat it in the farewell 
week, and LA ZINGARI will be presented for the last time on FRIDAY, March 19th, 
being for the benefit of Signor Grvue@Lin1. 

Application to be made at the Box-oflice of the Theatre, Colonnade, Haymarket. 


ER MAJEST Y’S THEATR E— 

Piccotomint, SannteR, and Spezia; ALDEGHIERI, ViaALETTI, CASTELLE, and 
Grvetin1.—The CONCLUDING PERFORMANCES will be given on Tuesday, March 
16th; Thursday, March Isth; Friday, March 19th: and Saturday, March 20th, 

On TUESDAY, March 16th, LA TRAVIATA, 

THURSDAY, March 18th, IL TROVATORE, 

FRIDAY, March 19th, LA ZINGARI (The Bohemian Girl—last time), being for the 
benefit of Signor 

SATURDAY, March 20th, LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. Maria, Prcco- 
tomini. And Last Scene of I MARTIRI. 

Prices :—Pit Stalls, 12s. 6d. ; Boxes (to hold four persons), Pit and One Pair, £2 2s. ; 
Grand Tier, £3 3s.; Two Pair, £1 5s.; Three Pair, 15s.; Gallery Boxes, 10s, ; Gallery 
Stalls, 3s. 6d.; Pit, 3s. 6d.; Gallery, 2s. 

Applications to be made at the Box-office at the Theatre. 

No other representation can be possibly given before the commencement of the 


summer season. 

OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE— 
Under the Management of Mr. CHARLES KEAN. 

Monday (last time but one this season), THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, Tuesday 

and Thursday, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Wednesday and Saturday, 

LOUIS XI. Friday, HAMLET. And the PANTOMIME every evening. 


fPNHE CRYSTAL PALACK —The GREAT SOLAK ECLIPSE, 
15th March.—The foo will have the finest opportunity of VIEWING the 

TOTAL ECLIPSE of the SUN on the 15th inst., at noon, from the Towers, Ter 
and Gardens of the Crystal Palace, where the transparency of the atmosphere wi 
enable this grand phenomenon of the heavens to be seen to the greatest advantage. 
' It is often bright weather at Sydenham when dull in London. 

The Eclipse will be at its — height at 1 p.w. Telescopes and other instruments 
will be on the grounds for the ase of visitors. 
Ali the usual attractions of the Palace will be in operation, 


bloom; and an extensive new Pictures, by ancient and modern masters, 


The Acacias, Camellias, Hyacinths, a Chinese Primroses, Lilies, &c., are in full 
collection 


is on view, 
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R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, NAPLES, 

POMPELI, and VESUVIUS, EVERY NIGHT (except Saturday,) at — and 

Tuesday, Thursday, and yn ny bee at Three. Places can be secured at the 
Box-office, Egyptian Hall, daily, between eleven and four, without any extra charge, 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


XHIBITION at the FRENCH GALLERY, 121, PALL MALL. 
—Messrs. COLNAGHI beg to announce that, by permission of Her Majesty, the 
Picture of H.R.H. Victoria Princess Royal, Princess Frederick William of Prussia, by 
Wreyreruatrer, is now on view for a few days, Admittance to the Gallery, One 
Shilling each person, 


THE BRIDESMAIDS AT THE MARRIAGE. 


XHIBITION at the FRENCH GALLERY, 121, PALL MALL. 
—Messrs. COLNAGHI beg to announce that, Fee y of Her Majesty, the 
photographie coloured Picture, the property of Her Majesty, of the Bridesmaids at 
the Marriage of H.R.H. the Princess Royal, taken by Catpgst and Monrrccui, is now 
on view for a few days, Admittance to the Gallery, One Shilling each person. 


H.I.M. THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


XHIBITION at the FRENCH GALLERY, 121, PALL MALL. 
—Messrs. COLNAGHI beg to announce that, by permission of H.I.M, the 
Emperor Napoleon IIL., the great Picture, by WintsRHALTER, of the Empress Eugénic 
surrounded by the Ladies of her Court, is now on view. Admittance to the Gallery, 
One Shilling each person, 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—THE EXHIBITION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS is now open at the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 
DAILY, from 10 till 5, admission 1s.; and every Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
evenings, from 7 till 10, admission 6d. The Brompton and Putney Omnibuses pass 
every five minutes.—Season Tickets, 5s. each. The Exhibition of the French Photo- 
graphic Society has just been added to the collection. 


HE LATE AUGUSTUS STAFFORD, ESQ., M.P.— 

Messrs. DICKINSON will have on view during the ensuing fortnight a LIFE- 

SIZE PORTRAIT of the late Mr. STAFFORD, which may be seen at their establish- 
ment, 114, NEW BOND STREET. 


J B. GOUGH will deliver an ORATION in EXETER HALL, 
e@ on MONDAY NEXT, March 1ith, E.G. Savispunry, Esq., M.P., will preside, 
Doors open at 7 o'clock, and Chair taken at Eight o’clock. ‘Tickets fur the body of the 
Hall, Seoenes central seats or platform, One Shilling each. To be had at the Office, 
337, Strand. 


ROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S.,. D.C.L., Superintendent of the 

Natural History Department of the British Museum, will deliver a COURSE of 
TWELVE LECTURES on FOSSIL BIRDS AND REPTILES, at the MUSEUM 
OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Jermyn-street, on THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS, at 
3 v.t., commencing Thursday, 18th March, 1858, Tickets may be obtained at the 
Museum, Jermyn-street. Fee for the Course, 5s. 

RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Director, 

G 


L OB E © SZ, 
CORNHILL AND CHARING*‘CROSS, LONDON, 
EsTaBuisHED 1803, 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, ALL PAID-UP AND INVESTED, 


FOWLER NEWSAM, Esq.—Chairman, 
JOHN EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq.—Deputy-Chairman, 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P.—Treasurer. 


Henry Alexander, Esq. Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. 
William Chapman, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 

Boyce Combe, Esq. William Phillimore, Esq. 
Thomas M, Coombs, Esq. W. H. C. Plowden, Esq. 
William Dent, Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 

Jas. W. Freshfield, Esq., F.R.S. Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 

John B. Friend, Esq. William Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 
R. W. Gaussen, Thomas M, Weguelin, Esq., M.P. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. R. Westmacott, Esq., F.R.S. 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. Josiah Wilson, Esq. 

Robert Locke, Esq. Benjamin G, Windus, Esq. 


‘ FIRE, P ie ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVERSIONARY business 
ransacted. 
A BONUS DIVISION will be made at 31st December, 1858, of Profits on the Life 
Policies on the Participating Scale. 
It is the practice of this Office to allow Thirty Days for the Payment of Renewal 
Life Premiums, whether the life insured has failed or not. 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 


Dreectors, 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq., M.P., Chairman, 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
‘Thomas George Barclay, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C, Bell, Esq. Daniel Mildred, Esq. 


Charles Cave, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. 
George Field, 
George Hibbert, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not exceed £3,000,000, 
The Investments are nearly £1,000,000, in addition to upwards of 600,000 for which 
the shareholders are responsible, and the income is about £120,000 per annum. 
PROFITs.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year. The next appropriation will be made in 1861, and persons who now 
effect insurances will participate rateably. ‘ 
BONUS,.—The additions to Policies have been from £1 10s. to £63 16s. per cent. on 
the original sums insured, 
CLALMS.—Upwards of £1,250,000 has been paid to claimants under policies. 
Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents throughout the Kingdom. 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY; Established 


1834; empowered by Special Act of Parliament; 1, King William-street, 
London, for the Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen d 


James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Newman Smith, Esq. 


ONDON DIOCESAN HOME MISSION. — President, The 
Right Hon, and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lonpow. 

The Council of the Home Mission earnestly APPEAL for AID in carrying out 
objects of the Society. Without additional funds it will be impossible to extend 2 
operations of the Missionary Clergy working under the direction of the Mission, 
from whose exertions it is to be hoped that, by God’s blessing, great benefite | 
result. 

SPECIAL SERVICES for the WORKING PEOPLE will be held on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING in LENT, and on GOOD FRIDAY, in the Churcher’ 
St. Paul’s, Covent-garden; St. Anne’s, Soho; and St, Paul’s, Deptford, when Sermas 
will be preached as under :— 


St. Paul’s, Covent-garden,| St. Anne’s, Soho. | St. Paul’s, Deptford, 

March 17th. | Rev. W. D. Veitch, M.A, | Dean of Canter-| Rev. D. M Ma, 

bury. Incumbent of Camden 
Church, Camberwell, 

March 24th, | Rev. Dr. Goulburn, D.D,, | Rev. J. Rev. G. R. Gleig, Mi, 
Incumbent of Quebec! B.A., St. Anne’s, tothe 
Chapel. Manchester. Forces. 

March 3lst. | Rev. Dr. Hessey, D.C.L.,| Rev. S, Minton, | Rev. Prof. Browne, M.A, 
Incumbent of St. Bar-| Incum-| Examining Chaplain tj 
nabas, Kensington. Percy of Bath ang 

pel. ells, 

April 2nd. | Rev. C. Molyneux, B.A., | Bishop of Oxford. | Rev. G. Calth MA, 
Chaplain to the Lock Sec. Church 


Hospital. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, cay 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &e, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


EMIGRATION AND OUTFITS. 


MIGRANTS to the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND, &c., can be supplied with every info 
from the most reliable sources, by S. W. SILVER and Co. EMIGRATION 
OUTFITTERS, 3 and 4, Bishopsgate-street (opposite the London Tavern), 
PASSAGES to any of the Colonies can be secured through S. W. SILVER and Co, 
Apply ss or by post at the above address, where the latest information from 
the Colonies is gratuitously afforded. Letters of credit obtained. 


VLARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPs, 
Tin at 1s., Lacquered or Bronzed, 1s, 6d, each, For burning the New Patent 
Pyramid Night Lights; the most convenient, safe and ical yet introduced, 
Sold by all Grocers aud Lamp Dealers, and wholesale by S. CLarxs, 55, Albany-street, 
Regent’s Park, and by Pataenr and Co., Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


ESPECTFULLY invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, 
TART FRUITS, and other Table Delicacies, the whole of which wor rs 

with the most scrupulous attention to wholesomeness and purity. A few of the 
articles most highly recommended are—Pickles and Tart Fruits of every descri 
Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, Jams, 
Jellies, and Orange Marmalade, Anchovy and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg, and other 
Potted Meats, Calf’s-Foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s Sauce, and Payne's Royal 
Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of most respectable Sauce Vendors, and wholesale 
of Crossg and BuackwELt, 21, Soho-square, London. 


Kk. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
is the only kind which offers a rantee of genuineness and purity. In 
adverting to this, Dr. Cowan, the eminent Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, 
gives it as his opinion “that the material now sold varies in almost every establish. 
ment where it is purchased, and that a tendency to prefer a colourless and tasteless 
Oil, if not counteracted, will ultimately jeopardize the reputation of an unquestionabl 
valuable addition to the Materia Medica,”—Dr. De Jongh’s Oil is sold 4 in im 
half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 4s, 9d.; quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with his stamp 
and signature, without which none are — y most respectable Chemists, Sole 
British Consignees, ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co, 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


w he FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 

These wines, the produce of a British colony which has escaped the vine disease (the 
vintage occurring in February may account for the same), are in —e whole 
some, and are warranted free from acidity and brandy—are admitted by Her Majesty's 
Customs at half-duty, hence the low prices. A Pint Sample Bottle of each for twenty- 
four stamps. Bottlesincluded. Packages allowed for when returned. “ We have 
the trouble to try Mr. Denman’s wines, and have also submitted them to several 
the clergy, and the opinion formed is that they are worthy of being - 
Clerical Journal, Oct, 22nd, 1857, 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lds. per gallon, or 30s. ~ dozen. 
Trerms—Casu. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to be crossed 
“ Bank of London.” 


J. L. Denman, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch-street. Counting-house 
entrance, first door on the left up Railway-place. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


A SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY for Coughs, Colds, 
. Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest; for Incipient Con- 
sumption, Asthma, and Winter Cough they are unfailing. Being free from — 
ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., by Tomas Keat1ne, 79,5t, 
Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly rut 
out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, @ 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, &c. The remedy was discevered by him when his only 
child, a daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful ra 
tive and healing qualities of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He studied bar, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes, His child was cured, and is now alive an 
He has since administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely health on q 
Wishing to do as much good as possible, he will send to such of his a! icted f = 
beings as request it, this Recipe, with full and explicit directions for making it up ro 
successfully using it. He requires each applicant to enclose him six 8 
be returned as postage on the Recipe, and the remainder to be applied to the payment 
of this advertisement.—Address H. James, M.D., 14, Cecil-street, Strand. 


in Military and Naval Services, 
SIR HENRY WILLOCK, K.LS., Chairman, 
JOHN STEWART, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
The principle omeies by the Universal Life Assurance Society of an annual valua- 
tion of assets and liabilities, and a division of three-fourths of the profits among the 
assured, is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those parties who may wish 
to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of future premiums. 
This Office does not charge any addition to the ordinary Indian rates, in consequence 
of the disturbed state of India. MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 
Active Country Agents wanted. A liberal Commission allowed. 


HE LONDON WINE COMPANY (Limited), 1, PRINCES 
STREET, REGENT STREET, and 43 and 44, LIME STREET, CITY, supply 
PURE WINES at the lowest possible prices, For example, they charge 36s. and 38s. 
e dozen for pale golden or brown Sherries, shipped by the pos de we: Spanish house, 
uff, Gordon, and Co. ; fine fruity Ports, at 38s. and upwards; sparkling and creaming 
Champagne direct from the vineyards of Epernay, at 45s. 6d. 


HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager, 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is often a thought 
passing through the minds of literary and public characters, and Lgroeee 
benevolent feelings. Apply as under, and you will receive every information req 
Every description of Printing, Engraving, Lithography, and Book-binding execu! 
Ricnarp Barrett, Mark-lane, London. Established 25 years. 


HY CONTINUE TO PAY FULL PRICE Fourpene 
discount in the Shilling off Music, post-free; Twopence discount in 
Shilling off all Books, Magazines, TAS Prints, &c. A detailed Prospectus sent pert 
free to all applicants. S. and T. GILBERT, 4, 7 all-buildings, back of the Bank 
England, London, E.C. Copy the address. N.B. All warranted perfect in every 
respect, and precisely the same as if the full price were paid. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS in good condition, recently urchased 
from the LIBRARY of the late RIGHT HON. LORD ALVANLEY, removed 
from Pepper Hall, Yorkshire. A Catalogue will be published in a few days, and well 
warded on of two stamps,— Direct, Taomas Bookseller, 4, 
street, Stand, W.C, 


Vavenay, D. 
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IN MENSUEL DES PRINCI- 
OREIG —This Monthly List of the Newest 
Works is sent free oreign Bookseller, 


NEXT WEEK. 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 


15, Burlington A 


THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 1857. Inaugural Addresses and 


Papers. Octavo. 


, ‘ istorical Notices relating to Churchyards. 
of the Art of Needlework.” Post 


NEW FRIENDS. By the Author of “Julian and his Play- 


fellows.” A Tale for Children. 
, London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 10s. 6d. 
B CON’S ESSAYS. With Annotations by Ricuarp WuATELY, 


.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


In a few days, Two Volumes, small Octavo, with Portrait, 


SMAINS OF THE LATE REVEREND 
Edited, with a Memoir, by the Rev, Ropzrt 


Vavenay, D.D. 


London: Jouw W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Crown Octavo, 5s. 
E MOST HOLY BOOK OF PSALMS LITERALLY 
RENDERED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, ACCORDING TO THE PRAYER 
K VERSION. By Epear Atrrep Bowrina. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


MR. FROUDE’S “HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 
This day, the Third and Fourth Volumes, 28s, 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY 
TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. By Jonn Antnony Frovuns, M.A. 
Lately published, Vols. I. and II., 26s. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Foolscap Octavo, 2s. 
QEEICHES OF INDIA, ANCIENT AND MODERN, in 
Connexion with the Rise and Policy of the Company, An Historical Essay, 
By Epwarp Kennaway, Vicar of Campden, 
London: Jonn W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 
Just published, price One Shilling, 
paz THOUGHTS ON THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
By 4 Bannister. Second Edition.—H. Sweet, 3, Chancery-lane. 
Lately published, in Demy 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 
MHE REBELLION IN INDIA: how to Prevent Another. By 


Joun Bruce Norton, Barrister-at-Law, Madras, Showing the various causes 

h have led to the present Rebellion, giving a brief account of the Annexation of 
Oude and other Native States, and of the Treaties with the Kings of Oude, including 
those of 1801 and 1837, 


By the same Author, in Demy 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


1,.THE REQUIREMENTS AND CONDITION OF THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Also, 
9. THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN SOUTHERN 
INDIA, Price One Shilling. 
Ricuarpson Brotners, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


NSIDE CANTON. By Dr. Yvan. This Day. Price 


Eighteenpence—HEnry VIzETELLY, Gough-square. 


ATIONAL REVIEW, No. XII.—Advertisements for this 
Number should be forwarded to the Publishers by the 24th, and Bills not 
than the 26th instant. 
CHapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Now ready, Vol. IV., cloth, 4s. 6d.; Vols, III. and IV. bound together, 8s, 6d, 
E-ISSUE OF CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR. 
Containing Lessons in the Sciences, Ancient and Modern Languages, and the 
various other branches of knowledge necessary for the acquisition of a first-rate educa- 
tion, Also, in Numbers, 1}d. each ; Parts, 7d. and 84d.; and Divisions, 1s, Cases for 
Binding, Single Volumes, 1s. 3d.; Double Volumes, 1s. 9d. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 


: In 12mo, price 4s., the Second Edition, revised, of 
[)ODERLEIN'S HANDBOOK OF LATIN SYNONYMES. 
Translated from the German. By the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, B,A. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, 


PILLON’S HANDBOOK OF GREEK SYNONYMES. 
Edited by the late Rev. T. K. Annoup, M.A. 6s. 6d. 


In square 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 


QYNTAX OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, especially of the 
Attic Dialect, for the Use of Schools. By Professor Mapvic. Translated 
from the German by the Rev. H. Brownz, M.A., and edited by the Rev. T. K. 
Azyotp, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With an Appendix on the “Greek Particles,” by the Translator. 

This work, profound enough to satisfy the wants of advanced scholars, is so per- 
spicuous and well arranged as to be adapted for use in schools, The niceties of the 
are set forth with much clearness, and illustrated by a great abundance of 

chosen examples from classical writers.’”—Atheneum, 

Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


ARNOLD'S EDITION OF CRUSIUS’S HOMERIC LEXICON. 
In 12mo, price 9s., neatly half-bound, 
GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON FOR HOMER; 
: illustrating the Domestic, Religious, Political, and Military Condition of the 
Names “- With an Explanation of the most difficult Passages and of all Proper 
Tk i tom the German of Crusius, by Professor Smrra. Edited by the Rev. 
Sumi, ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 


Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place. 


ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL ATLAS. 
F In 8y0, price 7s. 6d. (containing 15 Maps, coloured in Outline), 
FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS; intended as a Companion to 

“Historie Antique Epitome.” Edited by the Rev. T. K. Annoxp, M.A,, 

r - Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

; aps are executed with great accuracy, and apparently quite free from 
mnt, indistinctness and disproportion which are the great faults of all our small 
part to vena think Mr, Arnold successful here as always: and he has done his 
Guardian ler Geography, as it should be, an additional inducement for work.”— 


Rivina@tons, Waterloo-place, 


_ PRICE HALF-A-CROWN., 
Now ready, the Fifth Edition, 
HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. By Lord St. 


LEoNnaRDs. 
Wittram Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at Railway Stations. 
NEW VOLUME.—CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S “HISTORY OF EUROPE,” 
This day is published, Vol, VII. of 
HE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Battle of Waterloo to 
the Accession of Louis Napoleon. In 8vo, price 15s. 
The —[- Volume, completing the work, and containing a carefully compiled 
Index, will be published in the course of this year. 
Witt Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In Imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, price 21s, 
A OF ASTRONOMY. By A. Kerra Jonnston, F.R.S.E., 
&c. Edited by J. R. Hunn, F.R.A.S, 
“To say that Mr. Hind’s ‘Atlas’ is the best thing of the kind is not enough,—it 
has no competitor.” —Atheneum, 
Witt1u4M Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE GREAT ECLIPSE OF THE SUN ON MARCH 15th, 
Beautifully printed in Colours, 
EITH JOHNSTON’S ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. Edited 
by J. R. Huyp, F.R.A.S. In Imperia! 4to, half-bound, price 21s, 

“The illustrations are eighteen in number—lunar, solar, stellar; and are so con- 
structed as to present to the eye a series of lessons in the most es of human 
studies, simple in outline and cumulative in result, To say that Mr. Hind’s Atlas is 
the best thing of the kind is not enough—it has no competitor.”—Atheneum, 

Plate V. of the Atlas, “ Eclipses of the Sun, and Phenomena attending them,” may 

had separately. Free by post for nine postage stamps. 
Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
In Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, price £12 12s, 

HE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

By A. K. Jonnston, F.R.S.E., &., G pher at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her 

Majesty. Consisting of 35 large and 7 small Plates, printed in Colours; and 145 folio 
pages of Text and Index, 

“It is indeed a work of magnificent range and completeness,”—Examiner, 


In Imperial 4to, half-bound in morocco, £2 12s, 6d. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. Reduced from the Imperial Folio, 
for the use of Colleges, Academies, and Families. By A, Kerra Jounsren, F.R.S.E., 


&e. 
This Edition contains Twenty-five Maps, including a Paleontological and Geolo- 
ical Map of the British Islands. With Descriptive Letterpress, and a very copious 


ndex, 
Witiram Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


The Ninth Edition, complete in 1 Vol., uniform with Moore’s and Southey’s Poetical 
———e with 36 Woodcut Llustrations from Designs by Smirke, Howard, &. 
price 21s. 

OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE: in which nothing is 
added to the Original Text ; but those Words and Expressions are omitted w 

cannot with en pe | read aloud in a Family. 

This is the only edition of Shakspeare which can be read aloud, 

“We are of opinion that it requires nothing more than a notice to bring this very 
meritorious publication into general circulation,”—Ediulurgh Review, 

*,* he a Pocket Edition (with the same Illustrations), 6 Vols, Feap, 8vo, price 
5s, each, 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co. 


BRADLEY’S SCHOOL EDITIONS OF LATIN CLASSIC AUTHORS, 
IMPROVED BY WHITE. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s, 6d, cloth, 


ORNELIUS NEPOS, with English Notes and Questions. Jy 

the Rev. C. Braptgy, M.A. New Edition, corrected and enlarged 3 rw 
tion of Explanatory and Grammatical Notes, by the Rev. Jonn T, Warts, M,A., First 
Master of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital, 


By tke same Editor, New Editions, 


BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, &c., corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, 12mo, price 2s, 6d. 


BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS FROM PHEDRUS, with English 
Notes, &c., corrected and enlarged, 12mo, price 2s, 6d, 


BRADLEY’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, with English 
Notes, &c., revised and improved. 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 
London: Loyemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


EW EDITION OF BACON’S WORKS.— NOTICE.— The 
Fourth Volume of the New Edition of LORD BACON’S WORKS, collected 
and edited by Messrs. Eutts, Speppine, and Hearn, will be published on Wednesday, 
the 31st inst. The Fifth Volume, completing the division of “ Philosophical Works, 
with an Index to the Five Volumes, will be ready very shortly. 

London: Loyeman and Co.; Srmpxiw and Hamruton and Co.; WHITTakER 
and Co.; J. Barn; E. Hop@son; and Co.; H. G. Boum; Ricnarpsox 
Brotuers; Hovurston and Co.; Bickers and Busn; and Sorneran; J, 
Cornisu; L. Boorn; and J. Snow. 


Just published, price One Shilling, Post free, 


HE AGRICULTURIST’S MANUAL (Illustrated) — 

One of the most complete and concise Manuals on Agriculture extant, con 
eighteen beautifully executed fac-simi/es of the most approved kinds of Agricult 
Roots ; several admirable Essays on the Cultivation of it Crops, the ment 
of Water Meadows, Manures, &c.; together with a Practical Calendar of Farm 
Operations for the whole Year. Price One Shilling free by post. 


Published by Lonamwans, London; and Lovrsoy, Reading. May be had of all 
booksellers; or of the Authors, Sutton and Sons, Royal Bei Seed Establish- 
ment, Reading. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR A. VERA. 
NQUIRY INTO SPECULATIVE AND EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE.—London: Loyemans. INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF HEGEL.—London: Jzerrs. Paris: Franck. PROBLEM OF CERTAINTY.— 
London: Jzervs. Paris: PLATONIS ARISTOTELIS ET HEGELII 
DE MEDIO TERMINO DOCTRINA.—London: Jzrrs, 
Will be shortly published, by the same Author, A NEW SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 

HE CASE AGAINST THE LATE MINISTRY PLAINLY 

STATED. By Sir A. H. Exton, Bart., M.P. 

London : Piccadilly. Bristol: Kerstaxr, Park-street. 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, just published, price 2s, 6d.; by Post, 2s, 8d. 

HE EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. With Remarks 

on the Prevention of Deafness. By Witt1am Harvey, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the | 

Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho-square. 


Also, price 1s.; by Post, 1s, 2d. 
ON RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and NEURALGIC HEADACHE, in connexion with 
DEAFNESS and NOISES IN THE EAR, 
London: Henay 356, Strand, 
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Now ready, in 1 Vol., with Portrait 


S, 
ARDINAL WISEMAN’S PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
of the LAST FOUR POPES, 


Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 Vols. 
| Feetel SCOTT’S NEW NOVEL, THE ONLY CHILD. 


Also, just published, 


OF WEST-END LIFE. By Major 
Cuamene, late 17th Lancers. 2 Vols., with Portrait of George 1V. 21s, 


A WILL AND A WAY. By the Hon. Henny Coxe. 


2 Vols., 21s, 


OUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. Grey, Author of ‘The Gambler’s 
Wile,” &c. 3 Vols, 


HE MORALS OF MAY FATR. 3 Vols. 


“A very capical novel. There is a thorough knowledge of society, with 
cleverness in depicting it.”—Spectator, 


LOVER’S QUARREL. By the Author of ‘‘ Cousin Geoffrey.” 
3 Vols, (Just ready, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13, GREAT MARLPOROUGH STREET. 


This day, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
ETTERS FROM SPAIN, in 1856 and 1867. 
Lzuxczstzr Apotravs, M.A, 
Jonun Mvrray, Albemarle-street. 


MRS. JAMESON’S ITALIAN PAINTERS, 
This day, with 70 Woodcuts, Feap, 8vo, 6s. 


EMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, and of 
the Progress of Painting in Italy. By Mrs, Jamzson, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 


R. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS. This Work is now 
Reprinted, and copies may be obtained of every Bookseller in Town or 


Country, 
*,* An LNDEX to the above Work is now ready, Price 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemuarle-street. 


THE NEW WELLINGTON DESPATCHES, 
This day, Vol. I., 8vo, 20s, 


NDI A.—Supplementary Despatches and Memoranda of Field- 
Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington, K.G., 1797—1805, Edited by the Pazsznt 


Duxe. 
*,* The Second and Third Volumes will be published in April, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF INDLA, 
Now ready, Second Edition, with a Coloured Revenue Map, 8vo, 98. 
NDIA IN 1858: a Summary of the existing Administrations— 
Political, Fiscal, and Judicial; chronologically arranged from the earliest to the 
present time, By M.P. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MR. FORTUNE'S NEW WORK ON CHINA, 
Now ready, with many Illustrations, 8vo, 15s, 
HE CHINESE: INLAND, ON THE COAST, AND AT SEA, 
during the years 1852 to 1856. By Ropgrt Fortung, Author of “ Two Visits to 
the Tea Countries of China and India,” 

“In keeping a journal of the ever-varying scenes which passed daily before me, I 
have endeavoured to describe minutely the characters, manners, and customs of the 
Chinese in those districts in which I lived for a length of time almost like one of 
themselves.” —Author’s Preface, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE BEST WORK ON CHINA, 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, Woodcuts, 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 14s, 
HINA: a General Deseription of that Empire and its 


Inhabitants, with the history of Foreign Intercourse down to 1857, By Sir 
Joun F. Davis, Bart., late H.M. Minister Plenipotentiary in China, 

“The merits of Sir John Davis’s book are too well known to call for any very 
specific criticism on our part, We need only say that, in our opinion, it contains the 
most readable, and apparently the most credible, account of the strange nation to 
which it refers. It is more seriously written, and has a more authentic air, than the 
lively volumes of M. Huc; and it is not embarrassed by the extraordinary 
metaphysical apr or the strangely inverted arrangement which disfigure 
very remarkable performance of Mr. Meadows.”—Saturday Review, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just ready, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 


ISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, 


By Joun Forstzr, 
I, The Debates on the Grand Remon- IV. Daniel De Foe, 
V. Sir Richard Steele, 


strance, Nov. and Dee., 1641, 
Il, The Plantagenets and Tudors, VL. Charles Churchill, 
VII. Samuel Foote, 


By Joun 


IL], The Civil Wars and Oliver Cromwell. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE NEW OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, AND MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS, 
This day (595 pp.), Post 8vo, 9s, 
HE STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE; being those portions of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England, which relate to the 
British Constitution and the Rights of Persons, and which form the subject of 


examination for the title of Associate in Arts, By Rospzrt Matcoum Kener, 
Barrister-at-Law, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW, 
APTAIN ANDERSON’S PERSONAL JOURNAL OF THE 
SIEGE OF LUCKNOW,” is now ready, price 2s.; free by post 2s. 2d. 

“Captain Anderson was among the most distinguished officers who defended 
Lucknow. This brief narrative is picturesque, and contains accounts of some remark- 
able incidents not elsewhere described.”—Leader, 

“The story of the siege is not complete without it.’—Morning Star, 

W. Tuacxer and Co., 87, Newgate-street, London ; and all Booksellers. 
LUCKNOW. 
Just published, with a Plan, price Half-a-Crown, 
HE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW: a Diary recording the Daily 


Events during the Siege of the European Residency, from 31st May to 25 
September, 1857, By a Starr Orricer, 


“This Diary is intrinsically valuable; it deserves to pass from hand to hand, and is 
Bot to be laid down until the last line has been read.” —Leader, 


“Tt has a special interest, inasmuch as it gives a full account of the ing and 
upon the result of which the fate of the garrison 
Examiner, 


London; Sarrrm, Expzr, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 


1848. : 
REVELATIONS [Inscribed to Lord 
Normanby]. By Lovrs Buanc. Post 8vo. (In a few days, 


2. 
DEDICATED TO SIR JOHN PAKINGTON, MP. 


HE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. By James 
Avaustvs Sr. Jony, Author of “Isis,” “ Life of Louis Napoleon,” &, 
Post 8yo. [Wednesday next, 


3. 
PASSIONATE PILGRIM ; or, Eros and Antervs, 


By Henry J. Tuvrstay. Crown 8yo. [In a few days, 


4. 
AVED WITH GOLD. By Avevustus Mavuzy, 
With Illustrations by “Phiz.” Complete in 1 Vol. Demy 8vo, 14s, 
(This day, 


5. 
OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
EDMUND BURKE. By Tomas Macxnient, Author of “The 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P.: a Literary and Political Biography.” Vols, 
I, and IL, Demy 8yo, 30s. 


6. 
HE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF SAINT. 
SIMON; or, The Court of France during the last part of the Reign of 
Louis XTV., and the Regency of the Duke of Orleans. Abridged from the 
French. By Bartz St, Jouy. 4 Vols. Post 8vo, 42s. 


STIMATES OF SOME ENGLISHMEN AND 
SCOTCHMEN : a Series of Essays contributed principally to the 
“ National Review.” By Watrer Bacenot. Demy 8vo, price 14s, 


8. 
MOSTAIGNE THE ESSAYIST: a Biography. By 


Baxte St. Jony. Two Vols. Post 8vyo, 21s. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. 


9. 
OUIS NAPOLEON, EMPEROR of the FRENCH. 
A Biography. By J. A. St. Joun. Post 8yvo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


10. 
RAMATIC SCENES: with other Poems. Now first 


printed. By Barry Llustrated with 57 Woodeuts. 
Crown 8yo, 18s. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


1L. 
A Newand Complete Library Edition of the Works of 
Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 


ICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Vol. I. By 
Dickens. Post 8yo, 6s. 


Already Published. 
Ts PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 Vols. 1% 


12. 
NEW VOLUME OF CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


ARTOR RESARTUS.—LECTURES ON HEROES 
AND HERO WORSHIP. By Tuomas In 1 Vol.,Crowa 


8yo, price 6s, 
13. 
NEW VOLUME OF LEVER’S WORKS. 


KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. Vol. I. By CHARLES 
Lever. With 8 Illustrations by “ Phiz.” Crown 8vo, 21th 


14, 
HE IRISH SKETCH BOOK. By W. M. TuackerayY. 
With 40 Illustrations. A Cheap Edition, uniform with Mr. Thackeray's 
Miscellaneous Essays.” Crown 8yo, 6s. 


15. 
LEIGH. By Barrett 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 12s. 


16. 
HE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPERE; Illustrated in 
a Philological Commentary on his Tragedy of “Julius Cesar.” By 
Litre Crark, Professor of History and of English Literature 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


17. 
UTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, for the use of the Junior Classes in Colleges and the 
Higher Classes in Schools. By George L. Crarx. Small Edition, with 
numerous Additions, Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


18. 
PEACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. By R. Burcuert, Head 
Master of the Training and Normal School. Second Edition, Post 8v0 
with Illustrations, 7s. 


19. 
peacencar GEOMETRY. The Course of Construction 


of Plane Geometrical Figures. By R. Buncnetr. Second 
with 137 Diagrams, Post 8vo, 5s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


#4 volume ¢ 
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In Feap. 8vo, 
Rev. G. E. L. Corton, D.D., op- Designate of Calcutta; 
By the Big Formerly Fellow of Trinity 


SERMONS; 
CHIEFLY CONNECTED WITH PUBLIC EVENTS OF 1854, 


PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 


#4 yolume of which we can speak with — admiration.”—Christian Remembrancer, 


Macuittan & Co., Cambridge; may ree had of all Booksellers. 


SERMONS ON PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Nearly ready, m Feap. 8vo, 


THE WORSHIP OF GOD AND 
FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 


4 SERIES OF SERMONS PREACHED IN CHRIST CHURCH, MARYLEBONE, 


CONTENTS: 
PREACHING: a Call to Worship. By F. D, Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln’s 


ON PRAYER: the Method of Worship, By T, J. Rowszxt, M.A., Incumbent 

of St. Peter’s, Stepney. 

BAPTISM: an Sg tn to the Privilege of Worship. By J. Lu, Davies, Rector of 
Christ Chu ebo 

THE LORD'S SUPPER: most Sacred Bond of Worship. By D, J. Vavenay, 

bent of St. Mark’s, 

THE SABBATH DAY: the Refreshment of Worship. By J. Lu. Davrgs, Rector of 
Christ Church, Marylebone. 

THE BIBLE: a Revelation of the Beginning and End of Worship, By F. D, 
Mavaice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, 


Macurrzan & Co., Cambridge; may be had of all Booksellers. 


This day, 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


THE WAR IN OUDE, 


By Joun Matcorm Lvp1ow, Barrister-at-law. 


Lately published, by the same Author, 2 Vols. Feap., cloth, 9s, 


BRITISH INDIA, 


ITS RACES AND ITS HISTORY, 
A SERIES OF LECTURES, WITH REFERENCE TO THE MUTINIES OF 1857, 


Macuttiay & Co., Bett & Daxpy, street, London; 
and may be had of all Bookselle 


Now ready, in Feap, 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
Br WILLIAM MORRIS. 


“Mr, vat » an exquisite and original genius; a poet whom poets will love,”— 


LONDON : BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


NEW WORK BY CHARLES READE, 
Now ready, 


JACK OF ALL TRADES, 


A MATTER-CF-FACT ROMANCE. 
Published with “ Autobiography of a Thief.” In 1 Vol, Post Svo, 10s, 


_Tniipyne and Co., Paternoster-row. Orders received by all the Wholesale Houses, 


THE 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE EFFECT OF THE OXFORD REGULATIONS FOR 1858, 
By RICHARD WALL, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambri 
Perpetual Curate of St, Anne's, and Head Master of the Park School, Birkenhead, 
Jackson, and Hattrpay, Fleet-street, London, 


“THE BEST WORK OF ITS KIND.”—Notes and Queries, 
In one handsome Volume, Post Quarto, pp. 700, price £1 10s, cloth, 
ADAPTED FOR 


THE STATESMAN—THE PREACHER—THE LAWYER— 
THE STUDENT—AND LITERARY MEN— 


A TREASURY OF REFERENCE, 


BEING MANY THOUGHTS ON MANY THINGS, 
Compiled and analytically arranged by Hesny SOUTHGATE. 


“The "Many Thoughts’ a: 
re here arranged in the form of an analytical See. 
whe up any subject under the sun, i pretty sure to find somethi 
om erally well said—upon it; frequently it is something good, t 
we have overlooked. The indexing i is very perfect.”—Haaminer, 


LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO., FARRINGDON STREET, 
“a AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


uniform with Macaulay’s England, Prescott’s Works, &c.) 
Now ready, Vols. I. and II., price 6s. each, 


T= RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. By Jonx 
Morttey. 

work has been translated German, French, requires 


amongst 
on isa work. It belongs to the 


books in which we 
the at 7 tof hs Merivales, and Macaulays as ne glories of English literature fn 
the Mr. Motley’s gifts as an historical are among 


NEW WORKS. 


In Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
SECOND EDITION OF THE 


MEMOIR 


OF THE 


REV. GEORGE WAGNER, 


LATE INCUMBENT OF ST, STEPHEN'S, BRIGHTON. 


By J. N. SIMPKINSON, 


BECIOR OF BRINGTON, NORTHAMPTON, 


M.A. 


Morning Herald. 

“ The lifelike portrait of a good and pious man—one whose Christian 
experiences may be useful to us all, for the very reason that they present 
none of those peculiar and exceptional phases which perhaps attract most 
attention, but are too peculiar to be within the range of general sympathy. 
- We thank Mr. Simpkinson for the deeply interesting picture 
which he has offered us of the life of one of aclass of men who are indeed 
the salt of this land.” 


Christian Observer. 

“The unfailing perseverance with which George Wagner laboured—the 
large Christian love, which was always finding new fields for its exercise, and 
some of them fields hitherto unheeded—the light, cheerful, happy spirit 
which eminently characterized him—the unceasing devotion which was the 
great source of his strength—the deep piety that pervaded all his words and 
actions—and, not least, the diligence, the self-denial, the holiness of his 
private life—all these deserved to be told, and have been told with power 
and interest in this volume.” 

Atheneum. 

“ The life shown to us in it is the good life of a sincere man, whose main 
purpose was neither aggrandizement nor notoriety, but action in conformity 
with his own sense of duty; and as such it should afflict or affront no one, 
whatever be the variety of opinion as to faith and discipline; while it must 
encourage every single-hearted person having high convictions to work them 
out, without reference to reward or hope of fayour or fear of miscon- 
struction.” 


2. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


In Feap. 8v0, cloth, 5s. 


RUTH AND HER FRIENDS, 


WITH a 


“Not we, but God is educating us.”—Kurastxx’s Two Years Ago, 


Freeman. 

“ The story of a little girl at school, who laboured hard to suppress a hasty 
and proud spirit; her trials are thoroughly those of a girl’s school-life, and 
though there are no romantic incidents, there is many a page that will stir 
the fountain of tears within the reader’s soul. The writer is well acquainted 
with the workings of the heart, especially woman’s heart, and she has 
Acseribed them with so much and powen, that the ctory connet bat 
be popular. . . . . A girl will find here ample attractions to induce her to 
ponder the lessons taught, and if the lessons be learnt, there will be a mani- 
fest advance gained in pureness of motive and amiability and sweetness of 
life.” 

Examiner, 

“ A well-written story for girls, full of story, full also of direct and open 

appeal to the religious feelings.” 


Nonconformist. 
“ Seldom, if ever, have more intellectual power and healthful sentiment 


| gone to the production of a story for girls; and we wish all the girls in the 


land had the opportunity of reading it.” 


Literary Churchman. 
“It is a book which girls will read with avidity and can hardly fail te 
profit by.” 


MACMILLAN AND O©O., CAMBRIDGE, 
MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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MR. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENT 
NEW WORKS AND BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


M. GUIzoT. 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By M. Guvizor, 


Author of “ History of Oliver Cromwell,” &. Vol. I. 8vo. 
(Immediately. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR W. H. SLEEMAN, K.C.B. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE KINGDOM OF 
OUDE IN 1850-51, undertaken by direction of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General ; ~ with Private Correspon- 
dence relating to the Annexation of By Major-General Sir 
H. Steemay, K.C.B., Resident at the Court of Lucknow. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


THE OLD PALACE. By Juuia Tritt, Author of 
“ May Hamilton.” 2 Vols. Post Se. 


ENGLISH LADIES IN INDIA. 


A TIMELY RETREAT; or, a Year in Bengal. 
By Sisters. Second Edition, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with 
ions, 


EARL GREY. 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO A REFORM OF PAR- 
LIAMENT: an Essay. By Eart Grey. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


vi. 
MRS. NEWBY. 


MARGARET HAMILTON. By Mrs. NEwsy, 
Author of “ Mabel,” and “ Sunshine and Shadow.” 3 Vols. 


DR. DORAN, 


HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. By Dr. Doran, 
Author of “Lives of the Queens of England of the House of Hanover,” 
&e. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By | 
Fravycis T. M.A., Student of Christchurch, Assistant- 
Surgeon Second Life Guards. Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, with Ilus- 


trations, 6s. 


ANTHONY 1 


THE THREE CLERKS. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Barchester Towers.” 3 V 


DR. DORAN. 
MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. By 
Dr. Doran, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England of the House 
i bra agi Second Edition, revised, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with 


HORACE WALPOLE. 


THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF HORACE 
WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Peter 
CunnineHaM, F.S.A. 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGEN DS. <A New Edition, 
handsomely printed and bound, with Illustrated Title. Small Svo, 6s. 


SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Brooks, 
Author of “Aspen Court.” With Illustrations by Tenniel. No. III, 
(to be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts), price Shilling. 


REV. J. B. MARSDEN. 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
AND SECTS. By the Rev. J. B. Maxspen, Ax, Author of “The 
Early and Later Puritans.” New Edition, 8yo, 12s 


PROFESSOR CREASY. 

HISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS: FROM 
THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR EMPIRE TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. Chiefly based upon Von Hammer. By E. 8. Crxasy, Rana 
Author of “The Fifteen Fifteen Decisive Battles.’ New and Cheaper Edition, 
in 1 Vol. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 15s. 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS: a Selection of the 
Choice Ballads, Songs, &c., contributed to Bentley’s Miscellany, including 
the Productions of Father Prout, Dr. &c. Edited by Dr. D Doran. 
With Four Ballads contributed by the Editor. Small er, with Illus- 
trated Title, 5s. 


DEBIT AND CREDIT. From the German of 
Freytag. By Mrs.Maxcotm. Second Thousand, in Crown 8yo, 6s. 


BARONESS TAL TAUTPHEUS. 


QUITS! By the Author of “The Initials.” Second 
Edition, 3 Vi 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


1. 
R. REES’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE 
SIEGE OF LUCKNOW 


ON TEMPSKY’S MITLA: New Travels in Mexing 
Guatemala, and San Salvador 


AVIES'S ALGIERS IN 1857. 


Its Accessibility 
Climate, and Resources 


4, 
OWITT’S TWO YEARS in VICTORIA. Second 
Edition, containing the most recent Information. 2 Vols.....,.... 10s, 


LEIG’S ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL, a 
and MISCELLANEOUS. 2 Vols. 


IBSON’S LECTURES ESSAYS, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL, and ARTISTIC 


7. 


(7 BBTRUDE. By Author of “Amy Herbert.” New 
Edition, complete in 1 Vol. 2s. 6d, 


8. 
LOCKHART MORTON’S TREATISE ON THE 
* RESOURCES OF ESTATES, with 25 Plates ...ssesssssssoe 3ls, 6d, 


AN DER HOEVEN’S HANDBOOK OF ae 
translated by Rev. W. Crank, M.D. Vol, IL., Vertebrata ., 


10. 


E LA RIVES TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 
translated by C. V. WatkeER, F.R.S, Vol. III. completion ...... 


E TO ‘ASTRONOMY, by A | 
for the Use of her Children 


12. 


DWARDSS HISTORY OF THE EN GLISH 
LANGUAGE, now ready in Gleig’s “School Series” .....s+eses0 


XIII. 


ABBE HUC’S CHRISTIANITY CHINA, 
TARTARY, AND THIBET. Vol. III. [On Thursday neat. 


xIv 
IN THE LAND OF HAM, by 4 
Daveuter of JaPHer. [early ready. 


xv. 
UMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Translated under the 
superintendence of General Vol, IV. Part I. 
[Nearly ready. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Vol. V., Post 8vo 
[On the 31st. 


xVII. 


ME. A. HAYWARD’S BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
CRITICAL ESSAYS, reprinted from Reviews. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


XVIII. 


HE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 
Herbert.” New Edition, complete in 1 


A™ ASTASIA : a Poem. Post 8vo. 


OORE'S NATIONAL " MELODIES, the Music 
— with the Words; with a few of the Author's favourite Airs 
and Giles arranged as Single Songs. Imperial 8vo. [Nearly ready- 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoate and Jaues Aton EDWAnpe, at 
4, Chandos-street, Covent- in the County of Middlesex; streets 
Davi Jonzs, of 9, Hemingford Co' ttages, at the Office, 39, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY to Hen Mayszsty. 
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